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OUR SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
THE NEW EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association instructed a committee of educators 
to present at the February meeting in Cleveland a state- 
ment of the social and economic trends and their implica- 
tions for a new education. This committee was selected 
(by the chairman, Harold Rugg, and the secretary, Ira T. 
Chapman) from the New York metropolitan area in order 
easily to convene the group for discussion and formulation 
of areport. The first discussion meeting of the small New 
York group treated the social, economic, and political events 
and the discernible trends. These discussions resulted in 
the first section of the report presented herewith. 

Following the formulation of the report on the social, 
economic, and political trends, the committee gave its 
attention to the possible implications in these trends for 
the education of the new America. These deliberations 
culminated in the second section of the report also pre- 
sented in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 

These two sections of the complete report were sent 
out to several hundred educators over the country with 
instructions to use the report as the basis of local con- 
ferences of educators and laymen. The conclusions reached 
in these local conferences were to be brought to Cleveland 
and fused into a final report for submission to the program 
committee of the Department of Superintendence. Two 
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full afternoon meetings at Cleveland were given to a 
presentation of the two sections of the report and a dis- 
cussion of their fullest meaning. The report follows in full 
in order that educators and laymen all over the country 
may have access to the proposals for purposes of wider 
dissemination and discussion. 

The membership of the committee is as follows: Ira T. 
Chapman, secretary, superintendent of schools, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Kenneth M. Gould, managing editor, The 
Scholastic magazine; Paul R. Hanna, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College; William H. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; John A. Logan, superinten- 
dent of schools, Newark, N. J.; Daniel A. Prescott, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; Robert K. Speer, 
New York University, New York City; Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Harold Rugg, 
chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Part I 


THE SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
EDUCATION 


A. The Production and Distribution of a Fine Standard of Living For 
All 


1. An Economy of Abundance for All Can Now be Ushered In 


We know beyond reasonable doubt that sufficient natural resources, 
machine technology, and skilled man power are now available to produce 
a high standard of living for every man, woman, and child in America. 
The minimum for all cannot be set exactly, but certainly it need not 
be less than several times the minimum of 1929. The facts justify the 
conclusion that the existing economic system, if run at its full capacity 
and efficiency, can wipe out economic insecurity for every American. 

But, under the existing plan of ownership, control, and operation the 
number of man-hours required in the production of any commodity 
unit is so small that the price of commodities and the wages of labor 
bear no discernible relation to the facts of production. Data are at 
hand to show that the “quantity” or “standardized” goods that make 
up the necessities and comforts of life can be produced by the adult 
workers in the prime of life in a very short working week, probably 
not exceeding 16 to 20 hours. It has become increasingly evident that 
if quantity goods are to be produced and distributed to match the con- 
sumption needs of the people, some other scheme of purchasing power 
will have to be devised than that now generally employed. 
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2. But the People Still Lack Purchasing Power 


Through the Industrial Revolution huge surpluses of money and 
credit were accumulated in the basic industries of all industrial countries 
by drastically limiting the return to the mass of the workers. A con- 
siderable part of this surplus was divided among the owners and 
executives of industry and business, giving these persons vast fortunes. 
Another very large part of it, however, was reinvested in the construc- 
tion of new plants and competing plants, both in the industrial nations 
themselves and in undeveloped regions of the earth. ‘Thus, a vast 
proportion of the total social income was diverted from the buying of 
consumers’ goods which would satisfy the daily needs of the people and 
was devoted to the piling up of producers’ goods—that is, factories, 
machines, power plants, transport, and communication, and other facili- 
ties. As a consequence, the production plants of America (and of other 
nations too) have become large enough to produce a fine standard of 
living for all of their people. 

But, under the existing system of private control and operation and 
an unstable system of money, prices, and wages, sufficient purchasing 
power has not been distributed to the people to enable them to buy 
the goods which are produced and thus to keep the production system 
in continuous operation. Hence, the frequent recurrence of stoppages, 
or so-called depressions, in the economic system. Therefore, the 
problem is presented to us now of designing a new system of control and 
operation for the production and distribution of goods. 


3. The Burden of Debt 


Our production and distribution agencies have been largely financed 
“on credit,” that is, by creating debt claims against them. ‘These debts 
have been growing much more swiftly than population or the production 
of basic commodities. Consequently, goods are mortgaged faster than 
they can be produced. Eminent scientific students contend that these 
debts can never be paid. The sound design of an economic system must 
involve a new and socialized method of handling credit. As a first step 
many students insist that all banking and credit activities shall be taken 
over and operated by the Federal Government in the name and interest 
of all of the people. 


4. The Unemployment of Our Technical Resources 


An even more important fact is that under our private system of 
operation much of the existing plants and many new technical designs 
are withheld from effective use by intrenched economic interests. 
Engineers of prestige agree that this withholding from full use is caused 


by the current system of individual ownership and control for private 
profit. 


5. Nonproducers and the Social Income 


The present inequitable division of the social income has happened 
because a large and growing group of middlemen and manipulators of 
sales, money, investment, and credit have interjected themselves into the 
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economic system. In an interdependent order some of these persons are 
necessary to serve as distributors of goods. Many of them, however, 
contribute nothing to the production of the true value of commodities. 
They are exploiters and add large items to the cost of commodities, 
which cost must be borne by the rank and file of consumers. The trend 
of discussion is definitely in the direction of finding a way to reéducate 
the parasitical members of this group of middlemen and to assign them 
to productive work. 


6. Our Unreliable Units of Exchange 


Throughout the Industrial Revolution the units of exchange—for 
example, money, prices, wages—became increasingly unstable, fluctua- 
ting violently within short periods of time. They are now unwhole- 
somely subject to manipulation by a small group who control the 
policies of large banks, the stock exchanges, and the like. There is an 
insistent need for such a degree of social control of credit as will 
absolutely guarantee the uninterrupted flow of credit to all who “pro- 
duce”—either physical things or designs and plans. A steady flow of 
purchasing power to all of the people can be guaranteed only by a 
steady flow of credit. There is an increasing tendency among leaders to 
agree that this collective function of the people cannot be left any longer 
to the selfish desires of private citizens. 


7. Population is Becoming Stable 


Until about the period of the World War, population grew ever more 
rapidly in almost all industrial countries, providing part of the new 
purchasing power for the increased production and for the development 
of virgin continents. Near the beginning of the second revolution the 
acceleration in growth of population steadily declined. Today, the annual 
number of births merely balances the number of deaths; population is 
becoming stable. 

The fact that no longer will there be a large new population demanding 
each year vast additions to the physical property of the nation—for 
example, schools, houses, utilities, factories, stores, public enterprises— 
provides an additional reason for rigid central control over investment 
and the definitely planned expansion of new plants. 


B. The Control of Economic and Political Government 
1. The Workers’ Control over Job and Income 


The complexity and interdependence of the economic system, with its 
host of interfering middlemen, have taken away from the wage earners 
the control over their jobs, their wages, and their products, and from 
consumers the control over their standards of life. This control is in 
the hands of a comparatively small body of persons, totaling not over 
3 to 5 per cent of the population, who are enabled thereby to accumulate 
large profits for themselves, meanwhile withholding a decent and health- 
ful life from the masses of the people. 





2. The Spirit of Free Competition and the Need for Central Control 
We know now that it is essentially the public sanction of the spirit 
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called free competition or laissez-faire that has made possible this con- 
centration of control and the inequitable division of the social income. 
Industry has controlled government and government thereby has left 
industry free to develop as it would. 

Because of the critical mutual dependence of farms, factories, mines, 
railways, and other parts of the system, many students now conclude 
that not only the banks but the basic industries and utilities as well 
must be taken from the sphere of private manipulation and carried on 
as a scientific technological enterprise in the interest of the general 
social welfare. 


3. Control and Government 


Although the experiments in political democracy have been predicated 
upon the principle of government by the consent of the governed, the 
true consent of a majority of the people has never been given. ‘This 
has been due in part to the lack of machinery with which to get 
necessary facts and to register group judgment. But it has been due 
even more to the lack of intelligent understanding among the rank and 
file of the people. This is due in large part to a totally inadequate 
system of continuous adult education and to the private manipulations of 
the agencies which form public opinion. 

In recent decades there has been taking place the rise of a world-wide 
system of swift communication, making possible the prompt formation 
of the public mind by propaganda and censorship, the control of the 
press, and other agencies of each nation by special economic groups. 
A tendency to use these agencies to provide unified support for an 
existing régime can be found in one third of the governments of the 
world. 


4. Government by Experts 


Despite the many changes which have taken place in our economic 
and social life, municipal, State, and national governments tended to 
retain the organizations of a century ago. As new functions and services 
became imperatively needed they were merely added to the old frame- 
work. As a result, government is today a maze of governmental units 
(wards, districts, towns, counties, States, etc.) which seriously hamper 
the efficient carrying on of government. In recent years there has 
developed, however, another tendency; namely, that of making govern- 
ment an expert function, while retaining for the people democratic 
control of basic policies. It is generally recognized, therefore, that the 
correction of the lag of political institutions behind social conditions 
is a serious task of the present generation. 


C. Nationalism and Internationalism 

1. The Rise of Selfish Nationalistic Attitudes 

In spite of the growing interdependence of the nations of the earth, 
recent decades have given witness to the rise of a dangerous economic 


and political nationalism in every continent. This has been marked by 
the erection of trade-destroying tariff barriers between trade-starved 
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peoples, a mad race for raw materials and markets and supremacy in 
armaments, by a selfish patriotic fervor, and by conformity to narrow 
allegiances—all of which creates constant international friction and 
threat of war. 


2. The Belief in Nordic Superiority 


Especially has the peace of the world been endangered by the wide- 
spread assumption among the Nordic peoples of Europe and America 
of racial superiority. Since the World War this trend has suspiciously 
sharpened, and today lies at the base of serious injustice, limitation of 
opportunity, and base nationalistic conflicts. 


3. The Rising Tide of Fascist Dictatorships 


The world-wide social crisis has precipitated serious challenges to 
democracy. In Italy, Germany, Japan, Austria, Poland, and in other 
countries since the World War, governments called “democratic” have 
been overthrown and replaced -by dictatorships of small minority groups. 
Freedom of speech and press and other civil liberties have been 
abolished, parliaments have been suspended, and all criticism of govern- 
ment has been forbidden. 

In the past few years it has become common practice to refer to these 
dictatorship types of government as Fascist. ‘There is, therefore, 
growing recognition that a new world-wide struggle over government is 
under way in which Fascism is flaunting a fight-to-the-death challenge 
to “democracy.” 


D. Changing Social Institutions 
1. Changing Loyalties and Spread of Despair and Fatalism 


With the swift advance of machine technology, and the rise of 
vast manufacturing cities, the former face-to-face conditions of family, 
neighborhood, and community life have changed sharply. The varied 
functions of the family of premachine days are being taken over by 
diverse new social agencies. Long established allegiances to relatives, 
neighbors, the church, the community, and the country are breaking 
down. Life in the cities is becoming increasingly anonymous and im- 
personal, and crime and indifference to public affairs grows apace. 

Thus, in these transition years between the machine age and the 
power age, the individual is cast adrift, with no sure mooring masts, 
his economic and social institutions collapsing about him. The old 
allegiances, such as success through competition, obedience to elders, the 
democratic idea, the assurance of the secure life in the world to come 
—these and others are fast disappearing. Many thinking persons are 
asking: How can we and our children live lives of integrity in such a 
chaotic civilization? They maintain that the psychology of drift is 
illustrated in the opportunism of our political reconstruction and in the 
absence of a clear plan for educational and cultural reconstruction. 
Many indeed remind us that there is growing a loss of faith in the 
ability of mankind to take its fate in its own hands; that we have 
resigned ourselves to being straws on currents we could neither stem 
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nor direct. Current movements in other countries emphasize strongly 
the emancipation of human will from this fatalistic bondage. It is 
possible that America is now due for a reaction towards determined 
self-direction. 


E. Education and Social Reconstruction 


Indeed the study of man and his changing society produced the con- 
viction that we stand today on the verge of a great culture. The epoch 
which we are now entering is the first on the time-line of history in 
which man can bring forth a civilization of abundance, of tolerance, 
and of beauty. 

It is a potentially great culture, because, having invented efficient 
prime movers, man need no longer be a cringing slave of nature. It 
can be great, not because the twelve-hour day can and will become the 
four-hour day, but because work of any prolongation can become a 
happy, creative experience; great because of the possibility of the suc- 
cessful union of democracy and technology; great because the scientific 
method can at last be applied to the man-man relationships as well as to 
the man-thing relationships; in a word, great because man can now live 
creatively both as artist and as technologist. 

We stand indeed at the crossroads to a new epoch; in various direc- 
tions lie diverse pathways to tomorrow. Some lead to social chaos and 
the possible destruction of interdependent ways of living. One leads, 
however, to the era of the great society. ‘There is no way to short- 
circuit the solution to the problem of building this new epoch. There 
is only the way of education, and it is slow, not sudden. 


Part II 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL TRENDS 


In the light of the analysis made of the situations and 
trends in the social, economic, and political areas, certain 
implications may be drawn concerning the education of the 
new America. Among the more important implications the 
committee selected the following for discussion: 


1. A New Education in Social and Economic Understanding 


In order to inaugurate as quickly and as democratically as possible 
the era of social control over our economic, social, and_ political 
structures, a vast effort must be made to educate the American people 
through: 

a) Every avenue of information and education—study and discussion 
groups, press, radio, cinema, theater, platform, etc. The issues must be 
made vividly concrete—a poverty economy resulting from an out-moded 
laissez-faire economic system on the one hand and on the other a 
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plenty economy which could result from a designed social system. The 
contrast must have a cutting edge so keen that no single public incident 
can escape being bared to disclose its true social or antisocial purposes. 

b) The schools, all along the line, but particularly the secondary 
and higher institutions, must reconstruct their curricula to give proper 
emphasis to: (1) the understanding of the unstable economic base of 
‘our contemporary civilization; and (2) creating desire and determina- 
tion to redesign the system to achieve the material and spiritual benefits 
which await our codperative conquest. 


2. A New Education in Government 


Since the manipulation of government in the interests of minority, 
self-seeking groups has persisted through the ignorance of the general 
electorate, the lack of dissemination of facts and issues, it is clear that 
our educational program must accept its share of the responsibility for 
the correction of this evil. To accomplish this, the educational program 
must: 

a) Educate both the adults and the young people of the Nation in 
the general and specific purposes which should be served by government. 

b) Develop the principles and outlines of a more functional demo- 
cratic political system which will operate on clearly defined economic 
and social issues and make possible the recording of the popular will. 
Political education of a functional type must replace our present emphasis 
on the mere structure of government. 


3. Education for Broad National Cultures and for International Co- 
6peration 


Since narrow nationalism (economic imperialism and racial ascen- 
dency) is an increasing menace to the peace of the world, education 
must develop in school curricula such understandings as these: 

a) National aspirations for control of natural resources, markets, 
territory for population expansion, etc., generally lead to war, and war 
in modern times is so destructive to social wealth that it leaves the 
victor and vanquished almost equally impoverished. 

b) A world-wide unit of economic planning is the only one that has 
a fair chance of permanent stability. Thus, education must become 
“international” in this sense of economic planning. 

c) There is no evidence to support the belief of the superiority of 
one race over another in the total scale of human values. Further- 
more, each race and nation is deeply dependent on all others for the 
enrichment of its culture. 

d) However, the preceding statements should not be construed to 
mean that the unique national or racial characteristics of each ethnic 
group should be “internationalized ” or “standardized.” The world 
will be correspondingly rich in culture as each group maintains and 
develops the best of its indigenous qualities. Education in America 
should pay larger attention to the flowering of our own nascent national 
culture. 

It is, therefore, to forestall a destructive economic nationalism and 
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attempts at racial or national ascendency that education must point to 
the superior stability of a world economic order and to the evidence 
for racial and national equality. 


4. The Curriculum and a Realistic Education of Socially Useful Work 


The new curriculum must become more and more realistic in con- 
sidering the problems which are most pertinent to the progress of 
civilization. This realistic education will utilize the method of learning 
by participation in socially useful work. Children and adults will learn 
about the health of the community by actually participating with experts 
in improving the general health. Or they may realistically learn about 
the forces which control the city or State government by taking an 
active part in improving the quality of government. Wherever there 
is an evident need for a better community life, there will education look 
for a situation offering great possibilities for learning. Education of 
the future will use as its subject matter and method any situation in 
the local or larger community which can be changed and improved. 
Thus the whole life of the community becomes the field of operation 
for the school of the future. 


The Social-Economic Situation and Education 


5. Need for New Outlets for Released Creative Energies 


As we employ more machines and technology to do the world’s pro- 
ductive work, we must find new outlets for our constructive energies. 
The satisfaction accruing in past generations through daily contact with 
craft processes must now be achieved through new activities. Perhaps 
much of this released energy could be applied to pushing forward vast 
research necessary to understand comprehensively the physical, natural, 
and spiritual life we live. No definite suggestions have yet been made, 
but much effort must be given by education to the profitable use of the 
increasing amount of leisure time. 

Human beings, with an increasing amount of time saved from pro- 
ductive pursuits by the social employment of technology, will turn to 
personal growth and enjoyment, thus greatly increasing the size and 
importance of the educational task: 

a) Children and youths will be in school universally until the ages 
of eighteen or twenty, thus greatly increasing the school population. 

b) Adults will turn to a reconstructed adult-education program 
offering continuous recreational, cultural, and vocational pursuits. This 
will greatly increase the services of adult education. 


6. The School Curriculum and the Achievement of Desired Social 
Changes 


Since rapid and extensive change seems inevitable and since mere 
social trends are in themselves nonpurposive, education shares a respon- 
sibility in giving purpose and direction to those trends. Curricula must 
show, for example, how man has struggled to gain more control over 
nature and to obtain more of such social attributes as freedom and 
justice. Some of this struggle has failed to bring human betterment 
because man lacked sufficient knowledge and wisdom. At last, however, 
we possess sufficient knowledge to build a new social world order of 
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material plenty and cultural enrichment. We need now to develop the 
universal wisdom to arrange our codperative enterprises in such a way 
that our newly acquired scientific knowledge may function for our 
general welfare. Education here faces one of its greatest tasks in 
teaching that man must direct and control change for social purposes. 


7. New Demands on Professional-Education Institutions 


The efficient management of our technological knowledge and equip- 
ment in a truly social-planning economy will require staffs of experts 
trained: 

a) To see clearly the fundamental social purpose for which we must 
operate our technical equipment 

b) To master the highly complex and delicately balanced interdepen- 
dent systems of production, distribution, and consumption 

c) To understand the alternative steps before us in ushering in the 
new era : 

These and other equally important requirements point clearly to a 
broader and more thorough training than our professional-education 
institutions of engineering, commerce, medicine, etc., have given to date. 


8. Divising a New Method of Learning 


If codperation rather than competition is to be a working principle of 
the new order, then education must revise much of its present pedagogical 
method. Where individual competition for marks and other personally 
motivated rewards now constitutes the usual classroom method, provi- 
sion must be made to learn coéperative group effort through repeated 
and satisfying practice. 


9. The Probable Increased Growth of School Populations 


A number of factors combine to demand of us new techniques for 
predicting future educational populations and needs in budgets, equip- 
ment, etc. 

a) The immediate result of increased employment of technology and 
the corresponding prohibition of child labor will mean larger school 
populations for several school generations to come. 

b) Eventually, however, the size of elementary- and secondary-school 
population will become relatively stable as our population becomes 
constant. 

c) Over a long period, a large increase in school population will also 
come in the adult levels as we learn to enjoy our new leisure profitably. 
Even though adult enrollment in education may some time become stable, 
it seems probable that education will never become static in the variety 
and number of new fields which can be opened to human beings. 


10. The Demands of New Conditions on Differentiation of Curricula 


The demands of an increasingly heterogeneous school population will 
force a new differentiation of curricula to meet a variety of needs: 

a) The classical high-school course leading to admission in a liberal- 
arts college is hopelessly inappropriate for the preponderance of our 
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total secondary-school population. Secondary schools must now build 
curricula directly out of a variety of practical life activities—home- 
making, personal services, artistic expression, agriculture, industry, 
whatnot. 

b) The liberal-arts college must be supplemented by a new body of 
“folk-art” colleges, technical colleges, etc. 

c) The adult-education program must be extended to care for the 
complete cultural development of the individual. We conceive of the 
community in the coming years as increasingly “educational-centered” 
and the board of education as a leader in the creation of a multitude 
of culture groups within the community, thus caring for a great range 
of personal hobbies and interests—intellectual, artistic, emotional, physi- 
cal, and the like. 


11. A Great Increase in Educational Support 


An economy of abundance will make possible a greatly increased 
expenditure for education. In a plenty economy it will be impractical 


to continue to think of a curtailed educational program as we do at the. 


present time in our scarcity economy. An economy of plenty will make 
possible and socially essential the following: 

a) A teaching staff adequately trained and large enough to care 
properly for small groups of learners. To reduce the size of classes to 
the number shown to be desirable will require the employment of a 
vast number of additional teachers in the United States. Not fewer 
teachers, but many more is an imperative desideratum of the new 
education. 

Education, if considered as sharing the task of American reconstruc- 
tion, will demand our very ablest men and women as leaders and 
workers. This will require that the youths of best minds and wills 
enter education as a career and receive the broadest possible foundation 
and a technical proficiency commensurate with the importance of the 
task confronting education. 

b) A high standard of economic living will free teachers from the 
worry of insecurity and make possible the development of well-rounded 
personalities through travel, periodic study, and a variety of rich 
cultural pursuits. 

c) Children and adults while in the noneconomic-productive pursuit 
of education can be maintained by the planning economic state. 

d) Travel for pupils can be made an integral part of education. 

e) A variety of needed clinical services could be developed. 

f) Adequately trained and staffed research departments will push for- 
ward the boundaries of education. 


12. We Can Now Give Equal Educational Opportunity to All 


An equitable distribution of the products of a socially designed 
economy will result in equal educational opportunity for all. Under 
the present system only those who have economic resources in reserve 
can pursue education beyond the secondary school; and vast numbers 
even now cannot attend secondary schools, lacking as they do the steady 
supply of food, clothing, shelter, etc. ‘The expense of higher education 
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obviously closes this avenue to the majority of the lower income groups 
of our population. It is equally true of most of our facilities for adult 
education that only those persons of sizable incomes can afford the 
luxury of travel, study, theater, etc. We base our recommendations, 
therefore, on the expectation that a socially directed flow of goods and 
services will give all who desire the chance to obtain as much education 
as can profitably be assimilated. 


13. New Teacher-Training Program 


Two of the above considerations point to the necessity for a new 
development in teacher education. On the one hand, the teacher 
working in the curriculum implied above will have to be a much more 
highly educated generalist and specialist than our professional standards 
demand at present. This education will require much realistic under- 
standing of the contemporary economic, social, and political life, with a 
clear vision of the part education must play in shaping the progress of 
our Nation along these lines. Such teacher education will take place 
not alone within the academic walls of the teachers college, but will 
encompass experience in the world of affairs. In order to accomplish 
this, teacher-training institutions will have to be reconstructed. 

In the second place, an economy of plenty will allow longer years of 
preparation for the teacher in training. Education may require a period 
of training equal to such professions as medicine or law. This extended 
period in training means, again, a reconstructed curriculum. 


14. A Powerful Educational Association Working for Social Recon- 
struction 


In order to contribute effectively to the task of social reconstruction, 
educators must recognize the need for a powerful and inspired profes- 
sional group which can codperate with other organized groups in the 
common purpose of ushering in the social planning economy. Educators 
as citizens must exercise their full rights to labor for a cause. The 
effective pursuit of our cause lies in united strength for social goals. 
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The institution of education, like all social institutions, 
has developed out of recognized social needs and has been 
established to minister to these needs and to develop and 
conserve the corresponding values. Since these needs are 
now undergoing profound change in certain respects, the 
necessity of reconstructing and redirecting the effort of the 
schools is universally recognized. The forces which must 
be counted upon to bring about the desired changes are of 
two sorts, the nature and relative effectiveness of which 
should be carefully studied. The first are the forces of 
society outside of the schools, and the second the efforts at 
reform and improvement exerted by leaders of education 
within the profession itself. Let us consider the latter 
first. 

In connection with the present emerging social order, 
two rather distinct views among leaders of education are 
prominent, both of which recognize that one fundamental 
social purpose of education as an institution is to serve as 
an important agency of social control and the maintenance 
and satisfactory functioning of an established social order. 
Both views are also concerned with the obligation of educa- 
tion in bringing about desirable social changes and pro- 
moting social progress. As to the appropriate way of dis- 
charging this latter obligation, however, the two points of 
view differ radically. One centers attention on the indi- 
vidual and the development of individual personality as the 
primary concern of education, the other on the urgent and 
immediate necessity of social reconstruction and the re- 
sponsibility of the schools in that direction. The first point 
of view places supreme emphasis upon the discovery and 
proper development of the native capacities and peculiar 


1This address was delivered by Dean Withers to a class in ‘Education for Social Re- 
construction,” at the School of Education, New York University, on March 9. 1934. 
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mental and physical characteristics of individuals and on 
the effort to bring these capacities and characteristics to 
their fullest maturity by an educative process that is in 
accord with their natural development. ‘The aim is not 
directly at the transformation of the social order, but at 
the development of individual personality, the assumption 
being that a democratic society made up of individuals so 
trained will take proper care of itself. By codperative 
effort such a society will determine the kind of social order 
and progress that will prove to be most satisfactory to all 
concerned. Advocates of this philosophy have had much 
to say in recent years concerning the child-centered school 
and the adaptation of the form and’ content of instruction 
to individual needs and interests. They oppose, in theory 
at least, indoctrination, imposition, or propaganda of any 
sort. Some go so far as to say that it is in no sense the 
function of the school to teach children what they should 
think, but only to teach them how to think. In short, 
everything centers around the child’s own interests and 
capacities and upon the attainment of immediate rather than 
deferred values; that is to say, values which are appreciated 
by the child himself and which he feels the urge to realize. 
It is not necessary to discuss at length this phase of our 
modern philosophy of education. We are all familiar with 
it. For more than a quarter of a century this point of view 
has been very prominent in the theory and practice of 
American education. It is in essential harmony with our 
democratic traditions and has been further encouraged by 
certain characteristics of our national development to which 
I shall refer later on. 

The second point of view in our present social philosophy 
of education considers the present social order as wholly 
unsatisfactory and in need of profound reconstruction. It 
holds that in bringing about such reconstruction education 
must exert an immediate and decidedly positive influence. 
The arraingment of the existing social order from this 
point of view is strongly expressed in a recent document 
issued by the Progressive Education Association entitled, 
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‘““A Call to the Teachers of the Nation.” I presume most 
of you are acquainted with this document. However, I 
think it well to call your attention to some outstanding 
statements contained in it. 

It is asserted, for example, and I quote, that “In the 
present social order the general good is made a by-product 
of the pursuit of private gain; self-interest is clothed in the 
garment of civic virtue; science is converted into a tool of 
privilege; production is made to tyrannize over consump- 
tion; the fruits of technology contribute to the debasement 
of culture; justice is bought and sold in the market place; 
racketeers justify their behavior in terms of business ethics; 
powerful barons of finance extol the ways of democracy; 
and great capitalists, while resorting to violence in the ruth- 
less suppression of workers demanding a living wage, pro- 
fess to follow the teachings of the simple carpenter of 
Nazareth.” 

In the view of this group of educators the responsibility 
of the school and of the teaching profession is clear and un- 
mistakable. They do not believe that it is necessary to 
forsake the fundamental ideal of democracy and go over 
to a dictatorship similar to that in Russia, Germany, or Italy. 
They do recognize, however, that while the ideal of de- 
mocracy as originally established by the framers of the 
American Constitution is not to be discarded, the application 
of this ideal must be fundamentally changed. As originally 
conceived, the ideal was concerned primarily with political 
relations and adjustments. Today the fundamental con- 
cern of democracy is not primarily political, but economic 
and industrial. It is asserted, therefore, by those who hold 
this view, that if democrary is to survive it must be divorced 
from its union with the simple agrarian life of the past 
and be adjusted to the complex, industrial society of the 
‘present. In the sphere of economic relationships it must 
be dissociated from its individualistic connections and be 
redefined in terms of the collectivist reality. In the highly 
integrated social order of the present century individual 
men cannot own and operate the means of production as 
they did at the time of the founding of the Nation. 
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Today the individual can be guaranteed freedom for cultural and 
spiritual growth only by the abandonment of economic individualism. 
Liberty of person can no longer be attained through freeing business 
enterprise from restraints, but only through deliberate organization to 
guarantee material security for all. Therefore, if the democratic tradi- 
tion is to survive, its forms of practical expression must undergo radical 
change. To teach the ideal of American democracy in its historic form, 
without the illumination that comes from an effort to apply it to con- 
temporary society, is intellectually dishonest because it is an attempt 
to educate youth for life in a world that does not exist. The schools, 
therefore, cannot evade the responsibility of participating actively in the 
task of reconstituting the democratic tradition and of thus working 
positively towards a new society. 


Consequently, according to this point of view, teachers 
must work boldly and without ceasing for a better social 
order. In doing so they must assert their independence. 


They owe nothing to the present economic system except to improve 
it; they owe nothing to any privileged caste except to strip it of its 
privileges; their sole duty is to guard and promote the widest and most 
permanent interests of society. They must always be in a position 
to place their faith, their intelligence, their idealistic fervor and not 
merely their professional skill at the service of the masses of the 
people. If teachers are to play a positive and creative rdle in building 
a better social order they must repudiate utterly the ideal of material 
success as the goal of education, acquire a realistic understanding of the 
forces that actually rule the world, and formulate a fundamental pro- 
gram of thought and action that will deal honestly and intelligently 
with the problems of industrial civilization. They will have to restate 
their philosophy of education, reorganize the procedures of the school, 
and redefine their own position in society. Such measures will, of course, 
require fundamental changes in the methods of teacher training and the 
assumption on the part of the profession of an increasing burden of 
cultural leadership. 


I have stated this point of view at length essentially in 
the language of its leading advocates because of its import- 
ance and of the increasing emphasis that in recent months 
has been placed upon it. It is obvious that it cannot be 
worked out in practice without indulging in actual propa- 
ganda and indoctrination. This is frankly admitted by its 
advocates. They assert, in fact, that the schools must be 
utilized as the most effective instrument available to in- 
doctrinate the coming generation with the principles of col- 
lectivism and of adequate social control. 

Shall education, then, be essentially a systematic form of 
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propaganda? ‘The answer of this group of educators, or 
at least of leading members of the group, is, frankly, “Yes. 
If education is to be genuinely progressive it must face 
squarely and courageously every social issue; come to grips 
with life in all of its stark reality; establish an organic 
relation with the community, develop a realistic and com- 
prehensive theory of welfare, fashion a compelling and chal- 
lenging vision of human destiny, and become less frightened 
than it is today at the bogies of imposition and indoctrina- 
tion.” 

In a recent pamphlet entitled, “Dare the School Build 
a New Social Order,’’ Professor Counts declares himself 
as follows: “I am prepared to defend the thesis that all 
education contains a large element of imposition, that in 
the very nature of the case this is inevitable, that the exis- 
tence and evolution of society depend upon it, and that it is 
consequently eminently desirable that the frank acceptance 
of this fact by the educator is a major professional obliga- 
tion.” 

The important significance of this point of view should 
not and cannot be overlooked. Should we as educators 
adopt it? If we do and endeavor to give it full expression 
in practice we must recognize the conditions, both within 
and outside of education as an institution, that will have 
to be met and dealt with. The competence of educators 
for the discharge of the profound social obligation which 
this philosophy assumes will, of course, be seriously and 
justly challenged by social and industrial leaders in all other 
fields of activity. The marvelous development of education 
and the enormous increase in expenditures upon it since the 
World War serve to intensify popular criticism of any such 
claim. It is now being asserted by some, for example, that 
the interest of the American people in education which has 
permitted this marvelous development has served to give to 
the profession of education an exaggerated notion of its 
own importance and an unjustifiable enlargement of its 
claims as a factor of social control. This criticism is 
strongly expressed in the January number of Harper’s 
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Magazine in an article by Nathaniel Peffer entitled, “Edu- 
cators Groping for the Stars.” Mr. Peffer asserts that 
“such a philosophy of education is wholly impracticable and 
that whatever education may be, culturally or as a concept, 
as an institution it is not independent or self-sufficient. It 
cannot create, it can only reflect. It cannot generate new 
social ideas, it can transmit only those which are already 
accepted. It must always bend to the collective will around 
it. In social ideas it can rise no higher than the source of 
the thought, feelings, and beliefs of the dominant groups 
in the society in which it finds itself. In his judgment, 
educators are merely followers, not pioneers. To attempt 
to endow themselves with a grander role is but a waste of 
energy.” 

The weakness of this criticism is, I think, evident; for 
educators may and should certainly be important factors 
in the dominant groups of society to which Mr. Peffer 
refers. His criticism, however, is a challenge to those who 
hold to the foregoing philosophy of education to justify 
their claim to the competence of educators acting alone 
to define a social philosophy for the people of the United 
States that is superior to that formulated by any and all 
other groups of citizens. If propaganda and indoctrination 
are to be justified in favor of promoting the educator’s con- 
ception of the most desirable social order while being denied 
to any other, the superiority of that conception will have 
to be established not only to the satisfaction of educators, 
but also to the satisfaction of intelligent citizens of every 
type. Any other procedure would be in the nature of an 
autocratic dictatorship, not of democracy. Any conception 
of the most desirable social order that is best suited to the 
evolving life and the peculiar genius of the American people 
has very little chance of general and continued acceptance 
unless it embodies the combined wisdom of the whole popu- 
lation. The progressive achievement of a social order con- 
ceived in this way must be recognized as a responsibility of 
education, but not as a responsibility of the schools acting 
alone. It is true that schools now have, and present indi- 
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cations are that they will continue to have, an increasingly 
important share in this responsibility. What that share 
will eventually prove to be, educators themselves must try 
to determine not only by studying the school as an institu- 
tion but also by the study of the needs and interests of 
society at large. This obligation society has the right to 
place upon the shoulders of the leaders of our profession. 
In trying to discharge it, educators must recognize that the 
schools and education in general represent one fundamental 
interest of the people, but not the only one. Education’s 
place among these interests, its proper relation to them, 
and its own peculiar function, educators must endeavor to 
determine. At the same time, we should be aware of the 
fact that this is not the only important service which the 
educator should be prepared to render. As an intelligent 
citizen he has responsibilities to society which extend far 
beyond his direct professional service to the schools. As 
an educated and worthy member of society his influence 
outside of the schools must be actively exerted in intelligent 
cooperation with others in the endeavor to promote true 
social progress. While the educator’s influence, at least 
under present conditions, should not be the dominating one, 
it should certainly be fully equal to that of any other occu- 
pational group. 

It is peculiarly important at the present time that leaders 
in education shall use the utmost wisdom both in under- 
standing the place and importance of the school as a social 
institution and in wisely directing it to the fullest achieve- 
ment of its important function. To this end both points 
of view of the social philosophy of education to which I 
have called your attention have value. Both are needed in 
determining the future policy and program of American 
education. Neither taken by itself furnishes a satisfactory 
basis on which to build. Both should be recognized and 
their relative importance determined by a penetrating study 
and appraisal of actual conditions, real and prospective, 
which the schools must face. This is certainly no time for 
educators to lose their heads. Education is indeed in the 
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midst of a serious crisis in many parts of the United States. 
All must admit that fact. This, however, is all the more 
reason why responsible leaders of our profession should 
use the utmost sanity and good judgment in directing the 
way out, for the importance of ‘the schools in the present 
and future welfare of America can hardly be overestimated. 
To quote Cubberley (Introduction to the Study of Educa- 
tion, page 30), “What progress we as a people make in 
national character from generation to generation is largely 
determined by how well the public school has seen national 
needs and been guided by that largeness of national vision 
without which but little progress in national welfare is ever 
made.”’ 

Let us consider now, briefly, those apparently permanent 
forces outside of the school as a social institution that will 
inevitably be a chief determining influence in the future of 
our system of education. Certain striking and urgent 
effects of these forces in creating our present problems of 
education have already been discussed by others. Let me, 
therefore, point out those forces which I consider funda- 
mental and relatively permanent. It is impossible to under- 
stand the present and future of education without careful 
consideration of the characteristic tendencies of our Ameri- 
can civilization. Every civilization has its determining 
characteristics which serve to distinguish it from all others. 
Among those peculiar to our own may be mentioned the 
following: 

1. A profound faith in science and the application of 
scientific method in the solution of every type of problem 
in which as a people we are interested. This faith, as you 
know, has been justified by the results. At the beginning 
of the present century Alfred Russell Wallace in his book 
entitled The Wonderful Century discussed the human 
achievements of all history that he considered as of first- 
class importance. Of these he found thirty-nine in all, 
twenty-four of which belonged to the nineteenth century 
alone, and only fifteen to all centuries prior to the nine- 
teenth. Since the beginning of the present century this 
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accelerated pace in scientific achievement has been kept up 
and even increased. The method, therefore, has justified 
itself not only in the minds of educators and those engaged 
in research, but also of the public in general. The result 
has been not only a remarkable increase in tested knowledge 
in every field of human interest and activity, but also one 
of the chief factors in the great development during the 
last half century of mass education as shown in the growth 
in attendance upon secondary and higher education. 

2. The universal disposition to apply immediately scien- 
tific knowledge as soon and as fully as possible in ways that 
are useful. As a people we are not satisfied with the 
discovery of truth; we attempt at once to put it to work. 
Its value is found not in itself alone but in its bearing upon 
human welfare, real and possible. 

3. A pronounced general tendency towards differentia- 
tion of function and specialization of effort in every im- 
portant field of human interest and activity. This tendency 
naturally arises out of the great accumulation of tested 
knowledge and the strong and persistent desire to apply it. 
It is, in fact, an outgrowth of the two tendencies mentioned 
above. Consequently, the importance of competent special- 
ists in every form of human service is recognized both for 
the discovery of truth and in its application. 

4. The tendency towards universalizing the idea of 
democracy and extending it to include every type of human 
being and all forms of organized social life. In spite of 
the criticism and certain forms of opposition the concept 
of democracy has gone steadily and irresistably forward so 
that today more than ever before human personality is 
valued here in America and the right of every individual, 
man, woman, and child, to self-expression and self-realiza- 
tion as a respected personality is generally conceded. This 
movement complicates the problems of organized social life 
and. education in a number of ways, but the movement 
itself is recognized as a desirable characteristic of American 
civilization. It is destined, therefore, to remain and must 
be reckoned with. 
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5. General mastery of the physical environment and the 
enormous speeding up of human life through improved 
means of transportation, communication, and methods of 
work. The railroad, steamship, automobile, flying machine, 
telegraph, telephone, television, phonograph, and radio 
have all appeared in comparatively recent years. These 
have enormously accelerated the pace of life, multiplied 
its contacts, complicated its problems, and vastly increased 
the opportunities for wrong living as well as for right 
living. The experiences resulting from all these influences 
are profoundly changing our modern mind, altering our 
ways of thinking, giving us new notions of value, and re- 
shaping our general philosophy of life. Consequently, in 
trying to guide educational effort we find ourselves facing 
the difficult problem of adjusting individuals and groups 
to the opportunities and privileges as well as to the needs 
and responsibilities of a comparatively new civilization. 

6. The vast accumulation of wealth and the interesting 
difficult problems which result therefrom, such as the prob- 
lems of production, distribution, the uses and possibilities 
of leisure time, the consumption of materials, and the 
utilization of services of all sorts. 

7. A profound and increasing faith in the importance of 
education as a means of meeting the issues and solving the 
problems of such a civilization. Evidences of this faith 
and their bearing upon secondary and higher education are 
recognized by all of us in spite of certain recent happenings 
which would seem for the moment to indicate a tendency 
in the opposite direction. 

The remarkable growth in school and college attend- 
ance throughout the last half century has not been equalled 
in any other country or period of human history. From 
- 1890 to 1920, for example, while the general population 
of the United States was increasing 68 per cent, enrollment 
in secondary schools increased 986 per cent and in colleges 
and universities, 432 per cent. The total number attending 
high schools in 1890 was only slightly more than two hun- 
dred thousand, a smaller number than are attending the 
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high schools in New York City today. At the present time 
approximately five million boys and girls are attending the 
public high schools in the United States. There are as 
many now in these schools as are found in similar institu- 
tions in the whole of Europe, with a population four times 
as large as that of the United States. There are more stu- 
dents in colleges, universities, and other institutions of 
higher education in this country than in all the rest of the 
world combined. 

Inevitably, a critically teint result of this whole 
development in secondary and higher education has been 
great and increasing expenditures for this purpose. Con- 
sidered merely from a financial point of view, education 
has thus become easily the leading business enterprise of the 
Nation. We have recently been spending approximately 
three billion dollars annually upon this one enterprise and 
the total amount of money invested in educational plants 
throughout the United States is slightly in excess of the total 
invested in the eight largest business and industrial enter- 
prises of the Nation outside of education. Considerably 
more than half a billion dollars are spent each year on 
higher education, and for the fourteen-year period from 
1911 to 1925 American colleges and universities received in 
gifts from private sources alone more than eight hundred 
million dollars. One important question, therefore, at pres- 
ent is whether or not the Nation as a whole will be inclined 
to continue to expend an equivalent amount for this purpose 
in the years that are ahead, and in what ways such expen- 
ditures can bring about more satisfactory educational service. 

8. Certain marked characteristics of the American 
people affecting the problem of education, which we have 
inherited from the founders and early settlers of the 
American colonies and which seem to be rather deeply 
rooted in the present population. I refer to the fact that 
most of our original stock came to us in order to escape 
forms of oppression, real or imagined, and to gain for 
themselves a liberty which they felt was denied them in the 
mother country. The cultural effect resulting was compli- 
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cated by the inexpert handling of the Colonies by England. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that the large amount 
of crime and lawlessness which has come to be character- 
istic of the people of the United States has its roots partly 
in the disposition established early in our history to mini- 
mize the sanctity and importance of law. Since the laws 
by which the early colonists were supposed to be governed 
were formulated abroad by legislators who had little knowl- 
edge of conditions which they sought to govern, and ad- 
ministered by persons sent over for that purpose who were 
also ignorant of American conditions, we early acquired a 
tendency to obey only those laws that we felt were satis- 
factory and to ignore or openly disobey those of which we 
did not approve. The tendency, often witnessed at the 
present time, of many of our people to sympathize with 
offenders rather than with public officials charged with the 
responsibility of bringing them to justice can hardly be 
explained on any other basis. 

9. The environmental influence of a country of almost 
unlimited extent and enormous natural resources of all 
sorts. The problems of life in which as a pioneering people 
we have been from our early beginnings down to the present 
time most deeply interested have been those in which the 
chief factors were material facts and forces which we have 
sought to transform into products that would minister to 
our comfort and well-being. This fact has been a potent 
influence in directing the course of American education up 
to the present time. It has emphasized the discovery and 
dissemination of knowledge of those physical facts and 
forces necessary to the success of our industrial develop- 
ment. Enormous sums of money spent on scientific re- 
search in the United States, not only in our universities, 
but by the national and State governments and by indus- 
trial organizations, have been chiefly used to promote re- 
search in the physical sciences: physics, chemistry, biology, 
and engineering. Our remarkable success in this direction 
has in fact created the problems which now and in the 
future must engage an increasing portion of energy, both 
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in instruction and research. I refer to those problems 
which arise out of the pressing need of a better under- 
standing of human nature and of more successful adjust- 
ment of human relations in the new civilization upon which 
we have entered. 

The foregoing characteristics at least seem clearly funda- 
mental in American life. Their relative importance as 
factors in determining the future and its educational require- 
ments will doubtless undergo from time to time a certain 
amount of change, but these forces which seem to be in- 
herent in our nature as a people are apparently permanent 
and likely to influence our development in the future in 
ways quite similar to those of the past. At any rate, leader- 
ship in our profession, if it is to give intelligent guidance 
in the present and future development of our system of 
education, will do well to concentrate thorough study upon 
these characteristics of our national life. To do otherwise 
would be to continue the mistakes that have too often been 
made in the past and are now in serious danger of being 
repeated. Our vision as educators must go much deeper 
than superficial happenings and spectacular demands of the 
moment if our service to education is to have real and 
permanent value. Indeed, failure to see the present situa- 
tion as a whole, see it clearly in all of its important 
bearings, and appraise at their true value the forces both 
constructive and destructive that are at work may even 
result in a genuine disservice to our system of schools. At 
best our profession is at a disadvantage in its effort to 
give intelligent guidance in education as compared with 
such professions, for example, as engineering and medicine 
for the reason that the fundamental sciences on which it 
attempts to forecast the future are much less fully and 
perfectly developed than those upon which they depend. 
While the engineer may rest his advice to the public. in 
dealing with the problems of his profession upon the well- 
developed and reliable contributions of mathematics and 
physics, and the physician very largely upon those of 
chemistry and biology; the educator must look chiefly to 
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the comparatively new and imperfectly developed sciences 
of psychology, sociology, economics, history, and govern- 
ment in his effort to forecast and intelligently direct future 
development in education. Nevertheless, even a superficial 
consideration of the fundamental characteristics and social 
forces to which I have invited your attention cannot fail, 
I believe, to reveal that education must and inevitably will 
go forward in spite of the temporary setback which it has 
recently received. 

Present evidence is strongly in the direction that the 
demand for secondary and higher education on the part 
of the people of the United States will continue and that 
effort will be made to satisfy that demand so far as pos- 
sible. Not only so; the rapidly growing demand for educa- 
tion and reéducation during adult life also promises to 
be a permanent feature. As already pointed out, the pro- 
motion of science, the rapid accumulation of tested knowl- 
edge, and the disposition to encourage scientific effort make 
it necessary for larger numbers of men and women to 
obtain a more extensive and more adequate higher educa- 
tion than formerly was required in order that they may 
reach the outskirts of the known and be able to discover 
and apply scientific knowledge towards the solution of the 
numerous problems that will certainly arise. Professions 
and semiprofessions as well as various other occupations 
are being rapidly multiplied and lower occupations are 
being graded upward. In every one of the original pro- 
fessions we now have a number of occupations each of 
which is itself a profession and requires more extensive 
and expert training than was true of the original profes- 
sions ten or fifteen years ago. In addition to all this there 
is greater need than ever before for highly trained, broad- 
minded leadership in every phase of community life. For 
such leadership we must increasingly look to our higher 
institutions of learning to provide. Moreover, the ideal 
of democracy requires that if such leadership is to be 
appreciated and voluntarily and fully utilized by the rank 
and file of the people, a higher general education of the 
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masses will be necessary. The recent appearance and rapid 
development of junior colleges throughout the United 
States is obviously a movement in this direction. Hitherto 
our ideal of democracy has led to the provision of educa- 
tion at public expense for all children between the ages of 
six and twenty. 

Improvements in elementary and secondary education 
now make it possible to complete the offerings of these 
schools even:at the low age of fifteen or sixteen in the case 
of normal or superior children. Public education, there- 
fore, provides at present for the superior child until he has 
completed the high-school course at the age of fifteen year: 
or younger, while the dull and incompetent may continue 
in school at public expense until they are twenty or twenty- 
one. If we are to conserve and utilize to the fullest extent 
our human resources in the years that are ahead this defect 
must certainly be removed. 

In our effort to give intelligent guidance to our schools 
in the future we must not overlook the fact that education 
as an institution must not be confused with education in 
its fundamental and inclusive meaning. A person is being 
educated in some direction and to some extent, however 
slight, by every experience through which he passes, by 
every life situation to which he makes an active response. 
In this sense, therefore, education must obviously be a shared 
responsibility. All agencies, both public and private, which 
determine to any extent the form and character of the 
situations to which individuals are exposed and must re- 
spond have a share in the total outcome. The whole burden 
cannot be placed upon the school. Any effort to place it 
there is a serious mistake. The tendency to do so, how- 
ever, is easy and natural. In the public mind the school 
is the only institution established and maintained by society 
whose fundamental and only function is education. Other 
institutions are educative in their influence upon those who 
are exposed to them but education in their case is recog-' 
nized as a secondary and subordinate function. 

The school, then, as a social institution is a means to 
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an end. It is but an instrument more or less imperfectly 
adjusted to the purpose which it has been created to serve. 
That it may be made most efficient the conditions which 
determine the extent and character of its usefulness should 
be thoroughly studied by those who aspire to competent 
leadership in our system of education. Important among 
these conditions are the nature of the total obligation of 
education as a fundamental human interest under present 
and future conditions, the actual and possible influence of 
other social agencies which really share with the school 
in the total responsibility, the nature and extent of this 
influence in its relation to the total individual and social 
outcome of education, the school’s proper place and its true 
relation to these other agencies, the extent and manner 
in which it should codperate with them, its true place among 
them, its own proper function, what it should rightfully 
be expected to do, and what it should refrain from under- 
taking to do. 

Certain local, temporary, and often superficial demands 
made by outside agencies upon the schools should be dealt 
with in an intelligent and foresighted manner. In the pro- 
cess of reconstruction and readjustment to the. changing 
needs the two forces to which I have referred, one external 
and the other internal, must be critically studied and ap- 
praised in relation to their relative importance. In local 
communities certain external forces are generally more 
effective than they should be in their influence upon what 
is undertaken in the schools. Those units of our educa- 
tional system which are most deeply immersed in the 
changing current of affairs, and consequently are nearest 
to the crises of adjustment which these currents produce, 
are more readily and fundamentally affected by external 
pressure than those which are more remote and secluded. 
If ready and increasing conformity to popular demand 
is to be interpreted as social progress, then the public ele- 
mentary and high schools, contrary to popular opinion, 
have been more progressive during the present century than 
the institutions of higher learning. Their response to 
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external pressure has been more immediate and general. 
Whether, however, in any case the changes produced have 
been truly progressive depends largely upon whether the 
adjustments have been intelligently controlled by the internal 
administrative and instructional forces in charge of the 
schools. 

In many cases our public schools may be justly criticized 
for having been too responsive to, and too uncritical of, 
the external popular demands that have been made upon 
them from time to time. They have not been sufficiently 
resistive of some of these demands. They have not always 
been guided as they should have been by a clearly defined 
and convincing educational policy to which such demands 
could be referred and in the light of which their adoption 
or rejection could be fully justified. New demands have 
often been met by simply adding courses to an already over- 
crowded curriculum without reconstructing the curriculum 
as a whole. When outside pressure for any such subject 
has become too strong and the popular group demanding 
its adoption too influential to be ignored or resisted, the 
situation has usually been met by simply adding a new course 
and employing a specialist to teach it. 

Within recent years more intelligent efforts have been 
made by school officials to secure rational and integrated 
curricula which are better adapted to individual needs and 
to changing social conditions. The greater, more complex, 
and variable demands made upon the schools are being met 
with greater wisdom and more intelligent discrimination. 
With a rapidly advancing and better educated teaching pro- 
fession the service of the schools can and must be greatly 
improved in the future. The next decade will undoubtedly 
see developed a much more efficient and satisfactory edu- 
cational service all the way from kindergarten to university 
than anything we now have or have had in the past. 

The desired outcome will not be doubtful, if the teaching 
profession throughout the Nation will face the situation 
with courage and intelligence and with a united purpose. 
It will take courage as well as greater wisdom than the 
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profession has generally shown in the past. Sympathetic 
and intelligent leadership will be required with better under- 
standing of the conditions and influences within the school 
system as well as of those outside which determine the direc- 
tion of educational progress and the limits to which the 
work and influence of the schools may rightly be carried. 
The general movement towards raising the standard quali- 
fications for teaching, supervisory, and administrative ser- 
vice must be continued until those who are engaged in all 
forms of schoolwork not only have the needed personal 
qualities, but have also reached that standard of general 
and professional education and understanding of life which 
will convince the public at large that the management of 
the schools may be safely and wisely left in their hands. 

















COLLEGE EDUCATION IN THE NEW AMERICA 


GooDWIN WATSON 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Higher education displays today a confusing and some- 
times contradictory array of objectives. The ideal of the 
cultivated individual gentleman, carried over from an 
aristocratic nobility, still survives in our colleges. Today 
not title of nobility but title to wealth gives some their 
claim to graceful ease. 

Democracy has modified the elementary schools pro- 
foundly and the higher schools in less degree. Its influence 
is shown in the admission of all, or nearly all, to whatever 
courses the high schools or colleges may be giving. An 
inevitable consequence, stressed often enough, has been the 
vulgarization of college academic life. Another conse- 
quence, equally serious but less well recognized, has been 
the lack of unity in the purposes of education. The “lib- 
eral” view calls for presentation of content divorced from 
any social goal. The school is supposed to be impartial 
and to represent all points of view fairly. If all citizens 
are to pay the bills, only that can be taught to which all 
citizens will agree. This becomes limited to the inconse- 
quential : techniques and processes. The liberal rationalizes 
his formlessness by pointing out that this is a changing 
world and no man knows what the future may bring. 

The college of today thus corresponds rather neatly to 
present society. Despite a pretense of equality of oppor- 
tunity, gross injustice is tolerated. Despite a potentially 
high level of development, actual standards of life are 
sinking. Despite a pretense of unity, conflicting interests 
bring scattered efforts and dissipated values. A crisis ap- 
proaches in the college as well as in our economic order. 

The college of the future will, in the same way, reflect 
the society of the future. That society will certainly differ 
fundamentally from the civilization in which colleges have 
taken their traditional form. We may drift into some sort 
of Fascist régime in which the unity of the state is exalted 
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to make secure the privileges of the owning group. Some 
of the characteristics of higher education in a Fascist state 
we may deduce from developments in Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. The objective ceases to be iden- 
tified with the liberal, cultivated individual gentleman, and 
becomes the achievement of national destiny. Dedication 
to the glory of the state or the purity of the race serves 
to unify the people and to minimize whatever exploitation 
may have to be sanctioned. Higher education in a Fascist 
state will be limited to a favored few, and will be rigidly 
controlled to eliminate any subversive elements. Schools 
and colleges will be assigned the task of adapting students 
to their proper caste, making them content with their place, 
and so loyal to the nation that each will accept his lot and 
serve to the best of his ability. Some racial groups may 
be excluded entirely from the benefits of higher education 
and professional occupations. 

The alternative to Fascism is a collective planning society 
in which the competitive private profit economy is sup- 
planted by the scientific administration and democratic 
control of production and distribution. This codperative 
commonwealth will be organized in accord with principles 
familiar in the American dream, but qualitatively different 
from those inherent in our present order. Transition to 
such a new American civilization will inevitably involve at 
some point a clear break with the past, and the beginning 
of a conscious attempt to remold our institutions in accord 
with the new society of production for use, service, and the 
enrichment of life. 

If we choose the new America, then the college, along 
with other social agencies, must find new forms of work 
in accord with those new opportunities. The “gentleman’s 
club” type of college will be as inappropriate as a blunder- 
buss. It will serve every useful worker, be he a farmer, 
factory worker, engineer, artist, physician, or teacher, to 
mention only a few. But it will serve the community, State, 
and Nation as well. The research laboratories of the col- 
lege may be identical with those of industry, for both are 
agencies of public service. Factories can do part of our 
educational job when they cease to be run for private profit. 
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We may even look for new moralities, growing out of the 
new sense of social responsibility. Certainly graft and 
special privilege will be made as odious then as they are 
taken for granted today. 

In this brief survey let us assume that the profit system 
has gone, and that in its place America has built the scien- 
tifically administered and democratically controlled econ- 
omy. We may be forced through a purgatory of Fascism 
before we sight these promised shores, but somewhere 
ahead—drawing nearer with every crisis—lies the inevita- 
ble simplification and reconstruction. We will be able 
to have an abundance of goods for every family; jobs for 
every one who will work; security for every worker; genu- 
ine equality of opportunity. 

Upon this new social foundation will rise a new educa- 
tion, as long and broad as life. Not the selection of a 
privileged few, but the enrichment of life for the many 
will control admission to all our schools. Adaptation to 
the needs of the many will call for varied methods, more 
vital and unified content, and, especially, competent guid- 
ance. Let us examine these changes in a little more detail. 

Consider the present problem of limitation and selec- 
tion. Who should be allowed to go to college at public 
expense? Some, concerned for intellectual standards, 
answer today, “Only the select few, who can profit by 
rigorous academic exercises.” Others, concerned for the 
American tradition of equality of opportunity, resent the 
notion that college doors should be closed to any aspiring 
youth. It is easy to point out that intelligence tests and 
previous grades give a prediction of college success that 
rarely reduces by more than 25 per cent the errors which we 
would make if we chose by length of thumb-nail or numer- 
ology. The college of the future will present the issue 
in a different form—that of guidance. All youths, 18 to 
22, will be able to spend some time in school if they desire 
to do so. So will all those under 18 and all those over 
22. Democratic traditions point away from stratification, 
with separate schools organized for gifted, ordinary, and 
stupid. What we may expect will be programs suited to 
individual needs, organized within a single institution. Who 
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should learn typing and shorthand? Probably almost every 
one will find this a valuable addition to his equipment. How 
about Sanskrit? Very very few will ever find this helpful. 
Not more than one college in the country need offer such 
a unit. Yet that same college may well be offering other 
units, in the writings of Joyce, in clay modeling, in dialectic 
materialism, in tennis, in dress design, or the appreciation 
of a symphony, appropriate to the needs of thousands who 
are neither more nor less valuable citizens than the erudite 
Sanskrit scholar. Each may have his superiorities and his 
limitations. 

The college will thus meet the problem of selection by 
including every one, and guiding each to units which will 
help him in his present stage of development. The college 
is not to be the guardian of “subjects” to which it admits 
the chosen few, but the guide of youth through the wealth 
of possibilities. In the past it assumed that its content 
was fixed; its students to be chosen to fit. In the future it 
will start with the students and choose a content to fit. 

A second set of problems arise today in the field of 
method. A college, endeavoring to offer all the varieties 
of experience which will enrich living for young people, 
will find the framework of course and credits too rigid. 
Some units will need to run over several years; others may 
occupy only a few hours. Some can be done well enough 
by books and mechanical devices; others will require human 
contact and guidance. Some units will call forth a large 
measure of student self-activity; others will be initiated 
and carried forward by a teacher who is setting forth his 
own thinking while students try to follow. Thus, the col- 
lege of the future can meet all comers in the arguments on 
method. There will be field trips, individual projects, co- 
Operative group enterprises, discussions, lectures, reading, 
drill, and creative work. Each has its place to do a certain 
job. There will be no insistence that the method appro- 
priate for one unit should therefore be adopted for others. 

A third source of controversy in higher education today 
is the competition of important subjects for a foothold in 
the curriculum. We must safeguard health, prepare youth 
for leisure, equip for homemaking, bring about good emo- 
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tional adjustments, train for useful jobs and professions, 
and develop effective citizens. Yet many believe that an 
educated man should also have read Plato, have mastered 
a foreign language, have sensed the breadth of new vitality 
in the Renaissance, be able to interpret index numbers with- 
out falling into statistical pitfalls, and should exhibit a 
pertinent vocabulary in clarity of discourse. We could list 
important items over many pages. College catalogues do. 
Every commencement might well be an occasion of regret, 
for certainly three fourths of the faculty must see in about 
three quarters of the candidates half-educated persons, 
not only ignorant of essentials, but poorly equipped ever 
to acquire the missing treasures. The small group of 
faculty members who would be reasonably satisfied in any 
one case could be more than offest by others who are 
keenly aware of deficiencies. In each case a different group 
of faculty members would approve, but, except for rare 
candidates, the satisfied group would always be a small 
minority of the instructional staff. 

All this remains in spite of valiant endeavors to create 
a broad and liberal education. We have tried orientation 
courses, group elective systems, and honors courses. We 
have sometimes crowded the student schedule with cur- 
ricular and extracurricular demands until life became in- 
credibly hectic and unreal. Students have had to develop 
protective tricks; the truly conscientious would end in 
Bedlam. 

Back of these many regrettable defects lies just one fact: 
College students do not have time enough to learn all that 
we want them to know. After all long overdue elimination 
of second-rate stuff from the curriculum, there will remain 
more that is vital, enriching, disciplinary, and socially essen- 
tial than can possibly be digested in four years of higher 
education. The solution lies in the idea of continuous life- 
long education. The college years are not to be hastily 
crammed for a lifetime of cudchewing. Education requires 
assimilation as we go, a more leisurely learning. The en- 
deavor of education in the early years of life will thus be 
more concerned with how and why students learn than with 
the content they have acquired. The psychological founda- 
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tions for many years of cultural growth must be laid. Stu- 
dents must learn the hunger for insight, the hard wrestle 
with uncompromising and indifferent facts, and the joy of 
artistic creation. The more vital the problems and activi- 
ties which engage their attention during college years, the 
greater the likelihood that further learning will become 
indispensable. 

A superb advantage of the college in the new America 
will be found in the wealth of opportunities for interaction 
between college experience and life outside. Today our 
colleges, with a few exceptions, tend to live apart from the 
real world. They have their own dormitories and dining 
rooms, their own workshops and playing fields, their own 
dances and religious services. In a better society this 
monastic isolation would be even less justifiable. Students 
will be working at real jobs while learning. Vocations 
will be taught not in classrooms, but in a collective, gradu- 
ated apprenticeship under actual working conditions. In 
as wealthy a society as our new cooperative civilization will 
be, we can provide abundant travel for every citizen. Mod- 
ern languages, ethnology, geography, international rela- 
tions, the art and architecture of foreign peoples will be 
studied in actual visit and daily contact with other civiliza- 
tions. 

There will be no special recreational life for students— 
no parks or gymnasiums or theaters or concerts which can- 
not be shared with all the youth of the community. Even 
college teachers may become less curious and less deserving 
of the charge of schizoid theorizing. The brain trust is help- 
ing to build a new conception of the college teacher who 
can both lead and teach others how to lead. Projects of 
the college in our new industrial democracy will not end 
in term papers, but in the improvement of life in the com- 
munity. This need mean no narrow practicality or utili- 
tarianism. Integration of the college with a larger plan 
for a good society should mean.a purer art, a more vital 
literature, a truer science, and a more adequate philosophy. 
Subjects, like Christians, may have to lose their lives to 


find life. 























EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF TOMORROW 


Atonzo F. Myers 
Professor of Education, New York University 


Much has been said and written relative to the responsi- 
bility of education in preparing people to function in a 
changing social order. It has been suggested that the 
schools should help to build a better social order. I believe 
that those who expect the schools to make important con- 
tributions in either of these directions are doomed to dis- 
appointment unless and until certain fundamental reforms 
are accomplished in the selection and preparation of teach- 
ers. Granted that there are other problems demanding 
solution, such as those relating to the control and financing 
of public education, I believe that the problems concerned 
with the selection and education of teachers are of first 
importance. 

Let us consider briefly the needs of the teaching service 
from the point of view of education for social reconstruc- 
tion and then endeavor to face some of the problems con- 
nected with preparing teachers to meet these needs. If 
schools are to participate in building a better social order 
and if they are to prepare people to live and function in 
a better social order, those who teach must be persons of 
vision, courage, and intelligence who have been thoroughly 
equipped for their important responsibilities. Furthermore, 
they must be persons who will continue to grow so long 
as they remain in the teaching service. Until our schools 
are staffed with teachers meeting these specifications, it is 
futile to expect them to assume an active role in social re- 
construction. When the schools are staffed with such 
teachers it will be impossible to prevent them from becom- 
ing a great positive factor in giving direction and impetus 
to social progress and development. 
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Our pattern for the education of teachers must be that 
of the highest type of professional education. At present 
teacher education is barely at the level of the semiprofes- 
sions. The following characteristics of education for the 
professions must become our guide in the development of 
programs of teacher education. 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF ENTRANTS 


At present we cannot escape the charge that second-rate 
people become teachers. Our teachers colleges and schools 
of education are filled with students who are there because 
they lacked what was required—brains, personality, or 
money—to permit them to prepare for a more highly 
favored profession. Of course, there are capable students 
along with the mediocre ones, and there are a few teacher- 
training institutions with reasonably high standards for 
admission, but the general indictment still stands. 

The enormous vested interest in teacher training in the 
United States and the almost complete lack of leadership 
and authority in our State education departments have com- 
bined to prevent any effective steps towards an adequate 
selection of those who are to be admitted to preparation 
for the teaching service. There is quite general agreement 
upon the major factors which should be considered in 
selection. These are intelligence, scholarship, health, and 
personality. The difficulty is not lack of ability to make a 
selection on the basis of these or other qualities, but rather 
a lack of willingness on the part of the numerous institu- 
tions (approximately one thousand) now engaged in pre- 
paring teachers to restrict the number they will admit to 
the needs of the service. Probably this reform, as well 
as other needed reforms in this field, will not be effected 
until there is a thorough overhauling of the teacher-training 
program, which will greatly reduce the number of institu- 
tions engaged in the professional education of teachers, 
which will separate professional from general education, 
which will eliminate teachers colleges as independent voca- 
tional schools, making them instead professional schools 
of the universities in which they are located, and which will 
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eliminate the profit motive from teacher education as com- 
pletely as it has been eliminated from medical education. 


PREPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Best practice in education for the professions recognizes 
the need for a broad background of general education 
before entering upon professional study. For no group 
of professional workers is this as important as it is for 
teachers. Yet we have consistently and persistently refused 
to provide it as part of the required preparation for teach- 
ing. At present the demand for new teachers has been low 
enough to make possible any academic and professional 
requirements which could be justified by the needs of the 
teaching service. In many sections of the country there is 
no satisfactory reason why there should not be a require- 
ment of two years of college work, followed by three years 
of professional study, for certification for teaching. 

If the period of preprofessional study is to serve its pur- 
pose there must be a careful selection of the courses and 
subject matter to be included. The professional school 
must not be permitted to dictate the preprofessional cur- 
riculum, thus making it merely an academic adjunct to pro- 
fessional study. The main purpose of the preprofessional 
curriculum should be to make the prospective teacher a 
well-educated person. The emphasis will be upon adult 
appreciations, attitudes, and perspective in literature, in 
the study of social, economic, and political problems, in 
science, and in the arts. Just as preprofessional education 
for engineering, medicine, law, and theology is being in- 
creasingly devoted to a major emphasis upon the social 
sciences, so with even greater emphasis must it be in pre- 
professional education for teaching. The teacher, poten- 
tially the greatest single force in social improvement, must 
be keenly aware of the social implications and responsi- 
bilities of his profession. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM FOR TEACHING 


In this brief treatment of the subject no attempt will be 
made to formulate in detail the professional curriculum 
for teaching. The attempt will be made, however, to indi- 
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cate certain lines along which professional curricula should 
be developed. 

1. There should not be a high degree of specialization. 
For example, in the preparation of elementary teachers 
there would not be differentiated curricula for kindergarten- 
primary and for intermediate grade teachers. There would 
be one curriculum to prepare teachers for the elementary 
school. In curricula for the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers there would be no highly developed subject-matter 
majors. The aim would not be primarily to prepare Eng- 
lish teachers, history teachers, and mathematics teachers, 
but to prepare teachers for the secondary school. Some 
slight degree of specialization would be necessary and de- 
sirable. For example, one person would be prepared espe- 
cially in English, a foreign language, and the social studies, 
another in science, mathematics, and the social studies. 
Several considerations dictate this proposal. They are: 
(a) Placement problems indicate the desirability of general 
rather than highly specialized preparation for teaching. 
(b) A desirable degree of integration of subject matter 
and coordination of effort among teachers can be effected 
anly through a broad rather than highly specialized prep- 
aration. (c) Subject-matter specialization may well be re- 
served for the period of in-service study when the teacher 
will know rather definitely the nature of his problems and 
needs and the extent of his teaching field. 

2. Practically all of the study of educational theory, in- 
cluding educational psychology, should be a direct out- 
growth of a long and rich laboratory-school experience. 
During the period of preservice preparation for teaching, 
all separate courses in educational theory may well be 
omitted, leaving to a well-prepared and adequate staff of 
laboratory-school instructors, which should include a school 
psychologist, the responsibility of presenting, in connection 
with problems and situations which will confront the stu- 
dent in his laboratory-school experience, all of the educa- 
tional theory which he will need before actually entering 
the teaching service. There will come a time in the young 
teacher’s experience when he will feel the need for a syste- 
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matic study of principles, psychology, or philosophy. This 
will be the proper time for him to undertake such a study, as 
part of his in-service professional education. 

3. As in the preprofessional curriculum, major attention 
in the preparation of all teachers should be given to the 
social sciences. At present, teachers are practically illiterate | 
relative to social, economic, and political problems. The 
situation will be corrected only by giving all teachers ade- 
quate preparation in this field. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR TEACHERS 


There are certain groups of educational workers in the 
United States which have attained a professional or near- 
professional status. These are college and university pro- 
fessors and school administrators and supervisors. Class- 
room teachers in public schools have never even approached 
a professional level. Recently there has been renewed 
agitation for teachers to unionize and become afhliated 
with organized labor. If they do this it will be because 
professional recognition has not been granted to them. 
Actually, teachers should be professional workers. There 
is no more reason why they should be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor than there is reason why 
the American Medical Association should be. 

In the past, two major considerations have operated to 
prevent teachers from attaining a professional status. These 
are: (1) the low requirements for admission to teaching, 
and (2) autocratic, restrictive, and unjustifiable practices 
in public-school supervision. Earlier in our history there 
was some excuse for autocratic supervision. With poorly 
prepared teachers there was no other way to secure reason- 
ably efficient performance. This type of supervision, how- 
ever, should have been regarded as a temporary expedient 
to be employed only until such time as the qualifications of 
teachers could be elevated to a professional level. 

Supervision, as we know it in education, has no place 
in a profession. A profession supervises itself through its 
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own cooperative effort. Supervision in the teaching pro- 
fession should be restricted to the period of professional 
training and to the apprenticeship period. After the teacher 
has successfully passed through these stages he should be 
admitted to a professional status, capable of self-supervision 
and of aiding in the codperative determination of the stand- 
ards by which a profession regulates itself. 


SUMMARY 


I have tried to indicate some of the steps to be taken 
if teachers are to measure up to the responsibilities which 
seem to be rightfully theirs. All of these steps point towards 
patterning the education of teachers after the best theory 
and practice in education for the professions. These steps 
include: (1) a careful selection of candidates for admission 
to professional study; (2) two years of preprofessional 
education at the college level, with emphasis upon broad 
general education; (3) three years of professional prepara- 
tion for teaching, with emphasis upon general rather than 
highly specialized preparation, and with emphasis upon the 
social sciences for all teachers; (4) in-service education as 
the proper period for specialization for all teachers; (5) 
increasing recognition of teachers as professional workers. 




















THE HIGH SCHOOL IN COMPETITION 


Forrest E. Lone 
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The American high school has never been a democratic 
institution. To be sure it has not been the aristocratic 
school that is found in Europe but it has always been highly 
selective. We now have five or five and one-half million 
pupils enrolled but there are almost as many young people 
of high-school age who are not in school. In a very real 
sense the high school is not even open to those who are 
not now enrolled, for the simple reason that the offering 
is entirely unsuited to their needs and capacities. No one 
can assert, with any degree of assurance, that the high 
school will ever become a truly democratic institution and 
provide for all adolescents. But society must face the prob- 
lem and solve it or we can be reasonably sure that the 
democratic ideal itself will fall upon hard times. Possibly 
the democratic ideal is on the toboggan, but we continue 
to give it lip service at least. For instance, each time the 
Preamble of the Constitution is repeated there is the chance 
that some new convert will get the idea that we actually 
mean it—that we actually hope to establish justice. 

No one can assert with any degree of finality that the high 
school will take up the task of promoting the democratic 
ideal. Certainly many will stand on the assertion that it 
has always been democratic and that the pattern has become 
sufficiently distinct so that important reorganization is un- 
likely to take place. But let us examine the charge that 
the high school has never been democratic. 

Space does not permit an analysis of the Latin grammar 
school and the academy—the forerunners of the high 
school—but possibly few would care to argue that either 
of these institutions was democratic in the modern sense. 
When the high school came along it gave great promise, 
just as the academy had given promise before it. The 
early high school ‘was for those who were not headed for 
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a college education but it soon went the way of the academy, 
and actually outdid the academy in presenting a curriculum 
lacking in vitality and in social usefulness. The public high 
school accepted the domination of the colleges and uni- 
versities and settled down to the drab purpose of main- 
taining a high scholastic standard. And the American 
public centered its attention on working out the details of 
the “great American dream,” so ably defined by James 
Truslow Adams, and this busy, aggressive, successful Amer- 
ican public scarcely paused in its kaleidoscopic economic 
ascent to give thought to the colossal blunder that was being 
enacted in their high school. The fact that pupils by 
the millions were being attracted to these schools was 
positive proof to a quantity-minded public that all was 
well. Anything that sold was sound, and was not educa- 
tion being sold to increasing millions? Had we made gen- 
eral application of this criterion of patronage, we would 
have found the reform schools, the jails and penitentiaries, 
and the sanitariums the most successful of our social insti- 
tutions. As a matter of fact the forces that propelled 
pupils into the high schools and held them there were no 
less real than were the forces that filled the jails and the 
hospitals for the insane. 

High-school authorities placed a halo around certain sub- 
jects—which might not have been so reprehensible in itself 
—but they insisted upon a content in these subjects that 
in only a small way touched upon the lives these pupils 
were living and were destined to live. Only mention need 
be made of the mathematics, the formal literature, the 
absurd emphasis on foreign language to convince any fair- 
minded observer of the total inadequacy of the offering 
from the point of view of the typical adolescent. Even 
the civics and history, which gave promise, studiously 
avoided a discussion of what was actually making govern- 
ment go. The standards presented in the high-school class- 
room were in no sense related to the standards of conduct 
in political and economic life. Many pupils would not, or 
could not, master this type of subject matter, so these pupils 
were abandoned to their own devices. 
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True it is that pupils who mastered such patter were 
the ones who secured social and economic preferment and 
to an extent such mastery contributed to the advancement 
of the individual politically. However, the American vot- 
ing public has been singularly willing to elect to office the 
self-made man even though so many of these self-made men 
demonstrate that they are self-made. But little evidence 
has been produced to show that significant proficiency in 
any endeavor has been gained by completing the academic 
subjects of the high school. True, these subjects have pro- 
vided selective hurdles so that college or office or shop 
material could be selected from the graduates. Any one 
who demonstrated sufficient stamina to complete high school 
possessed the qualities that the college or the office or the 
shop needs. The employment manager in Chats in an 
Employment Office’ tells the prospective employee that he 
does not care much what he has taken in school or college. 
The colleges might have learned, for the evidence is abun- 
dant, that it does not make much difference what students 
“took” in high school—they do just as well in college with 
one pattern of admission subjects as with another. To be 
sure some colleges have learned this, but in general they 
have continued to prescribe for admission, and the high 
schools have continued to offer all the academic nonsense 
that has “proved” its respectability. 

But possibly the crowning error of the high-school pro- 
gram was the acceptance of the individualistic approach to 
the problem of success. There is room enough at the top 
for all who are industrious and properly qualified, so the 
theory ran. And “at the top” meant pretty largely the 
economic top. Success was measured by wealth and with 
success or wealth went power and prestige. We turned 
out the home-town band for the home-town boy who re- 
turned with his first or his tenth million. We left un- 
noticed the home-town boy who had discovered a disease 
germ, or who had painted a beautiful picture, or who had 
devised a scheme for the improvement of local government. 





i og se Chats in an Employment Office (New York: Inor Publishing Com- 
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Possibly he could not return home because of the expense 
involved and at best he could take advantage of excursion 
rates on one of the competing bus lines. The high-school 
faculty pointed with pride to the pictures of its “‘successful” 
graduates and they sent out increasing thousands deter- 
mined to “succeed” at all costs. 

Then came 1929 and with it the collapse of the splendid 
industrial machine. For the first time in our history we 
discovered that high-school graduation alone had little 
relation to “‘success.”” High-school and college graduates 
have been turned out in large numbers during the last few 
years only to find places in bread lines or on C.C.C. or 
C.W.A. or public-works rolls. 

We have realized also that one half of the potential 
secondary-school population is not in school. But what is 
more significant is the fact that the one half outside the 
school have no jobs and are not likely to get jobs. Either 
they must attend school or they must loaf. If the schools 
continue their convential offering many of this new fifty 
per cent might just as well loaf as attend school. Latin, 
algebra, formal history, and formal literature were never 
designed for them. A canvass indicates that the conserva- 
tive or “‘safe’’ element has control of the social-studies 
offering of the high schools of the Nation, also that there 
are few teachers competent to lead any fundamental move- 
ment for reorganization. 

Discouraging as the situation appears to be there is still 
no justification for the attitude of resignation. We hear 
that teachers and school people are not prepared to build 
a new social order, but do not forget that new social orders 
are being built all around us—in fact a new social order 
is springing up in our midst. Certainly we should help to give 
direction to the movement that is already under way. The 
need is urgent. We may or may not respond but the fol- 
lowing type of school might play a significant role. 

For the purposes of the present discussion we shall ignore 
the pupil who is to attend college. Possibly the present 
plan of high-school work will prepare him adequately for 
college. The evidence is rather conclusive that a bright 
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college prospect could spend the four high-school years 
playing a good game of tiddledywinks and even then carry 
the college work with some distinction. 

Even the trade school may be performing its task fairly 
well for those who are qualified to get jobs in trades and 
in industry. But there remains the great horde—approxi- 
mately one half of those of high-school age—for whom 
little or no provision is made at present. 

Even though there are few reliable classified statistics on 
unemployment, we can be sure that millions of young men 
and young women under twenty-one years of age are looking 
for jobs or have been reconciled to permanent “‘leisure.” 
Possibly the NRA codes will not become permanent—the 
codes that have prevented many young people from finding 
jobs—but certain we can be that if choices must be made 
between productive employment for minors or for those of 
advanced or middle age, the jobs should, and probably will, 
go to the adults. In other words, we are safe in maintaining 
that the half of the young people of secondary-school age 
who are not in school are either unemployed or should be 
unemployed. Some may argue that such a solution of the 
employment problem represents discrimination against 
youth. But either youth will be employed and age will not, 
or age will be employed and youth will not. But why not 
employ both groups? The answer seems rather obvious. 

The unemployment figures indicate that there are some 
13,000,000 persons at present unemployed. Add to this 
number some 10,000,000 young people who are now in 
school who will want jobs within the next ten years, and 
we have the astounding total of 23,000,000 persons who 
must be absorbed by our industrial machine within a decade. 
To be sure, many of these will enter industry as replace- 
ments, but, even so, the likelihood of securing conventional 
employment for any significant portion of the total is remote 
indeed. Especially is this conclusion evident when we recall 
that our present dilemma is caused by overproduction. At 
least we can all agree that we are facing an era of in- 
creased, even if forced, leisure for all, old and young. 
This leisure of our people should be occupied largely by 
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education. Possibly such a conclusion is presumptuous but 
it seems to be logical. Perhaps education should not be 
expected to play such a dominant role—perhaps our past 
history does not warrant any such conclusion. But what 
better solution can society offer? 

If our thinking binds us to the conventional school we 
can be sure that its offering will not appeal to this new 
clientele. But properly organized and presented the high- 
school offering can compete with the movies, the radio, the 
pool rooms, the bridge table, the saloon, the gang, the 
tabloid; better still, the properly organized offering will 
incorporate the best elements of all the competing educa- 
tional and recreational agencies. But what a shift in 
emphasis such a reorganization will demand! 

At least for this new fifty per cent we should at once 
discard the Carnegie unit. It never had any constructive 
part to play and for this new group it stands as a decided 
hindrance. For instance, when has a pupil completed a 
unit of reading the newspaper, or a unit of painting pic- 
tures that he wishes to paint, or a unit of going to the 
movies, or a unit of dancing, or a unit of writing and pro- 
ducing plays, or a unit of electing good student officers, or 
a unit of family or school marketing, or a unit of making 
himself personally attractive? A running account of these 
activities is better than the grades and marks and units 
that we record at present. Indeed some schools have 
already begun such a running account of activities of young 
people who are not enrolled in the formal sense as well 
as for those who are. When we can discard the unit the 
expansion of the school activities becomes an informal and 
natural development. Some schools actually award cer- 
tificates and even diplomas to persons who complete certain 
of these informal activities. Of course, such a practice 
precludes any idea of graduation, as we ordinarily think 
of it, but pupils in large numbers have already discarded 
this idea and are coming back to high school after gradua- 
tion for postgraduate work. 

With schools freed from the restrictive influences of 
marks, and promotion, and units, and graduation, they can 
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~'then begin to think in terms of human needs. No charge 
is made here that some schools have not ‘accomplished much 
along these lines, but schools that have made significant 
progress in this direction are so scarce as to be almost 
negligible. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the type 
of curriculum that the new school should have. The brief 
outline of the idea, as presented below, will appear to many 
as being “half baked.” My answer to this charge is that 
our schools are at present moving in the direction indi- 
cated. This point is being elaborated elsewhere and will 
not be considered in this article. In a word, I am sug- 
gesting that all conventional subject departments be aban- 
doned and at least four functional divisions be set up in 
their place. Of course, the functional divisions will not 
be mutually exclusive in their materials—just the opposite 
will be true. Practically all the activities will be mutually 
inclusive. The four divisions are: (1) beauty, (2) co- 
Operative living, (3) material values, and (4) health. 

Due to the mutuality of the divisions, undue significance 
should not be placed on the order of the above listing. Fur- 
thermore, no brief is presented for the terms used. Many 
schools will, and should, select quite different terms and 
classifications. 

I place first in the listing of divisions that of beauty. 
Much of the pupil’s time each week should be spent in dis- 
covering ways in which beauty may be created and enjoyed. 
This means that he will be engaged in such activities as 
costume designing, home decoration, landscaping, metal 
work, woodwork, leather work, carving; trips to museums, 
to the theater, to concerts; reading of books and news- 
papers; dancing, swimming, rowing, horseback riding, walk- 
ing; the writing and production of plays; singing, playing 
of instruments, and listening to the radio. Hundreds of 
ways will come to mind that will literally fill the lives of 
millions with beauty as they have never sensed it before— 
beauty that will give them a “life work” even if they have 
to live their lives on a dole. 

In the division of codperative living pupils will prepare 
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and serve their own meals, they will organize games and 
excursions, they will repair their books and build their own 
furniture, they will organize their own courts, print their 
own papers, read how mayors are elected and how inter- 
national affairs are conducted, why strikes are called, elect 
their own officers, and conduct their own affairs. In other 
words, they will begin to realize how best to live in a col- 
lectivistic society. 

In the third division, that we shall call material values, 
they will study taxation, or, better still, how services are 
provided. They will study about jobs and the responsi- 
bilities of employment. They will examine nationally ad- 
vertised articles on the market and the claims made for 
each, testing these claims against actual accomplishment. 
They will learn how the necessities are produced and trans- 
ported. They will experience what is meant by a “fair 
return” for labor and capital. 

The fourth and last division will deal with health— 
mental, physical, and moral. Diets, fresh air, housing and 
slum clearance, medical care and hospitals will all come 
under their observation. Pupils who need exercise will get 
it; those who need more sleep will be encouraged to sleep 
even during school hours. Contagious diseases, garbage dis- 
posal, street cleaning, lighting, crime, and correction—all 
these and many others—will be investigated in terms of 
modern science and human necessity. 

Much of the work and activity outlined above would 
take place outside the school. The summer vacation, if ° 
continued at all, would merely offer opportunities for some- 
what greater freedom of action. The school would become 
a coordinating agency for building worthy human beings. 
Much progress has already been made in such coordinating 
activity.” 

Throughout all the work of the four divisions emphasis 
would be placed on action, doing, being rather than upon 
studying. Lessons would never be learned because teachers 
believe they should be, but because pupils wish to learn 


*See ‘‘Study of the Relations of Secondary ard Higher Education in Pennsylvania.’ 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York City, 1929-1931. 
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them. And in all the action, doing, being, much attention 
would be given to hobbies. A boy who wishes to spend 
the morning working on his stamp album would be encour- 
aged to do so. Another boy who wishes to spend the morn- 
ing completing an historical novel that he is reading might 
be encouraged to do so. Some girls would be encouraged 
to spend much time in the school’s beauty shops and in 
the sewing and cooking and art shops. Boys and girls who 
may be interested in spending much time in producing a 
school or community newspaper will be encouraged to do 
so. Yes, instruction must be placed on the individualized 
basis or on the small-group basis, but many schools have 
succeeded in doing this already, so we need not work out 
new techniques on this score. 

The final move that will win popular support is to throw 
this entire program open to interested adults in the com- 
munity. Well, why not? Why should secondary education 
end at eighteen? 

Truly, the old-line teacher or administrator is alarmed 
at the thought of the confusion that will ensue if such a 
plan is adopted. Possibly no such plan will be adopted. 
Possibly we shall decide to harass these young people with 
“pure” knowledge, force them to study and fail them when 
they do not progress as rapidly as we think they should. 
Possibly we shall continue to send the truant officer after 
them when they rebel and remain at home, and possibly we 
shall ultimately decide that our job is to embitter such a 
significant portion of our population that they will ulti- 
mately vote the school out of existence as utterly useless 
and a waste of public money. The fight is on! Shall we 
bury our heads in the academic sands or shall we stand for 
a new form of social justice—a democratic high school? 


The High School in Competition 
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Crisis and panic are kin. Crisis we have recently had 
with us. The precursors of panic have been abroad. Wher- 
ever men lingered in talk—whether in the hushed atmos- 
phere of a club lounge or in the noisy haze of a pullman 
smoker—conversation turned to the depression and com- 
munism, to Manchuria and war. There was heated debate, 
threatening bluster, grave shaking of heads. But discussion 
died with the sense of its futility. Withdrawn into the 
cloak of their thoughts, men stared vacantly through the 
smoke of their pipes. Anxiety was written on their faces. 
Beneath anxiety was fear. Fear of what? Fear of the 
unknown—the unknown that bears down upon us as the 
future. And fear is the precursor of panic. 

Man has always been bewildered in times of crisis. Man’s 
inability to live with the present and face the future when 
the going is hard is a curious phenomenon. Its explana- 
tion is perhaps largely psychological. Man’s fundamental 
psychological need is a.sense of security. We cannot stop 
to analyze this need as it colors man’s behavior and social 
relationships. But we are learning that individuals who 
labor under a sense of insecurity are prone to crack men- 
tally, to become neurotic and psychotic. In times of crisis, 
nations, and mankind at large, labor under a sense of in- 
security and are prone to collective hysteria that often 
verges on madness. 

The advance of civilization has, paradoxically enough, 
at once decreased and increased man’s sense of insecurity. 
Man’s life from day to day is more secure than ever before. 
But the very social interdependence which has made man’s 
daily life more secure has made crisis more far-reaching. 
Man finds himself a passive spectator at human events with 
which his security is bound up but which he is unable to 
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control. As a consequence he clings to the status quo 
which is the accumulating past, and faces a future which 
promises unpredictable change with foreboding. 

The biological specialization which has created man per- 
haps makes this inevitable. Evolution for man has meant 
the specialization of intelligence. This specialization of 
intelligence has increased the scope of man’s imagination. 
Imagination enables man to project himself into the future, 
and increases his fear of its uncertainties. Consequently, 
man has come to idealize the past. Nature has abetted this 
idealization of the past by giving to man’s memory a 
peculiar selective factor which represses those aspects of 
the past which are unpleasant. 

The observation of man’s superficial attitudes may seem 
to contradict this. ‘‘Victorian” and “old fashioned” are 
derogatory epithets. There was until recently much fan- 
fare about the marvels of the machine age. But when we 
penetrate to man’s underlying values we find them hoary 
with antiquity. A discolored marble unearthed on an Athen- 
ian hillside is per se a work of art. The classics of litera- 
ture are generations, even centuries, old. Philosophy keeps 
an eternal intellectual fire burning before the tombs of 
Aristotle and Plato. Adventure died with piracy and the 
frontier. A man’s children do not live to see his bust in 
the hall of fame. 

We rationalize the fact that our values derive from the 
past by talking of perspective and the winnowing effect of 
time. But beneath this rationalization, frequently distort- 
ing all perspective, is man’s emotional need for the past 
which is tried, known, and certain. Occasionally there arises 
a hardy soul like Herbert Spencer who can smack his lips 
complacently as he looks into the future. But more typical 
of humanity is Winwood Reade’s despair, in his Martyrdom 
of Man, as he is confronted by the idea of perpetual change, 
even though that perpetual change be labeled “progress.” 

This sense of insecurity in the present, and of doubt of 
the future, is as characteristic of our intellectuals as of 
the man in the street (the object upon which it is projected 
being the destiny of man and the cosmos, instead of the 
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threat of communism and Japanese imperialism). A few 
of our intellectuals can look at the unfolding present with 
the satirical detachment of Aldous Huxley in Brave New 
W orld. The majority can only pour upon it, as does Ever- 
ett Dean Martin in The Conflict of the Individual and the 
Mass in the Modern W orld, the vituperation of a tortured 
mind. 


I have called the modern state a new church; in a sense I think I 
have shown that it is. But I fear that such a comparison is very unfair 
to the medieval church; for what a church this new one is: a soulless 
mechanism to which men look for redemption of the world and salva- 
tion from themselves; its creed the teachings of Rousseau; its priesthood 
the professional politician; its acolyte the policeman; its offering the 
income tax; its litany the party campaign; its communion the exercise 
of the vote; its sacrament the baptism of war; its Heaven business 
prosperity passed around; its dreaded hell its own logical end in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; and its God the self-idolatry of “the 
people” as a mass. 

Always there is the same distrust of the present, the 
same backward look. 

This inability to live with the present and to face the 
future is increasingly characteristic of man’s intellectual 
progress. It leads to an emotional absorption in the past, 
or to withdrawal into a world that is the creation of the 
imagination. Either is the precursor of insanity. If man 
cannot learn to live with the present, looking to the future 
rather than to the past, the end product of man’s evolution 
may well be a community of madmen. These psychotic 
symptoms are evident in the behavior of our philosophers. 
On the one hand, we find them engaged in a cosmic chess 
game, with universals for pawns and the absolute for king, 
living in a world as unreal as that of the schizophrene in a 
psychopathic hospital. On the other hand, we find them 
at a seance in Plato’s mystic cave, sitting with their backs 
to the outlook on the present, while they watch the shadows 


of the past on the wall. 
II 


We have said that certain fundamental needs of man’s 
psychological make-up may account in part for his distrust 
of the future and his emotional ties to the past. But as 
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modern psychology learns more of the extraordinary malle- 
ability of human nature, of the power of man’s experiences 
to fashion his attitudes and outlook on life, one begins to 
question whether man’s education may not have much to 
do with his sense of insecurity. Education has had much 
to do with the tempering of the modern mind. Education 
may in large part be responsible for the retrospective atti- 
tude of our civilization. 

It is difficult to characterize education. On the surface 
one encounters many conflicting currents. But beneath the 
surface, untroubled by the eddying currents of modern 
thought, flows the sluggish stream of our underlying values, 
muddied with the stagnant intellectual marshes of the mid- 
dle ages, from its ultimate sources in the hills of Athens and 
Galilee. The flavor of our education is brackish with the 
past—but from long familiarity we have become accus- 
tomed to its taste. 

Our colleges and universities, prideful in their medieval 
tradition, still build their curricula around the classics, and 
hold up as desirable intellectual detachment from the tur- 
moil of the present. In philosophy, letters, and the arts, 
even in science, young minds must begin with learning what 
men have done in the past. The great are men who have 
lived, not the living. Importance attaches to events that 
have occurred, not to those which are occurring. Values 
have been tried by time. The good life has been lived. 
Continuity and historical perspective are the twin keys to 
understanding. The present, as a consequence, comes to 
be seen as the accumulated past rather than as the emerging 
future. The intellectual attitude becomes one of critical 
detachment rather than of active participation. 

The majority of our secondary schools are little more 
than college-preparatory schools, their curricula determined 
by entrance requirements. History, largely medieval and 
ancient; languages, largely the Latin classics; English, back 
to Chaucer and Beowulf; and mathematics—these form the 
bulk of our secondary education. Catching minds younger, 
the high schools mold them into a social and ethical conser- 
vatism that is not even tempered with the critically detached 
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attitude the college strives to achieve. This conservatism 
becomes the intellectual capital of the mass of men who 
never enter the cloisters of our universities. 

No one who has seriously weighed our educational pro- 
cess and the values which it creates can doubt that it must 
be held in large measure responsible for our backward-look- 
ing habit of mind. Education, which should prepare man 
for life, fails signally to prepare him for the constant change 
that is living. It fails because it is dominated by history— 
history which promised man an understanding of his rela- 
tionship to the universe and has left him with distrust of 
his destiny. 


III 


It has recently been proposed that we burn all our 
libraries and declare a generation’s moratorium on teaching 
children to read as the only corrective for our emotional 
dependency upon the past. The corrective would no doubt 
prove worse than the condition it sought to correct. But 
such a radical proposal, made in some seriousness, calls 
attention to the dilemma by which history is faced: the 
necessity of throwing the present into intelligible perspec- 
tive, and at the same time of freeing man from his obsession 
with the past. 

It may be objected that if the historian seriously under- 
takes to solve this dilemma he becomes a mental hygienist 
to civilization, and abandons his primary function as his- 
torian, that of presenting man with a true account of the 
past. « But history has never presented man with a true 
account of his past. No historian could encompass the past 
as it occurred; no library could provide shelf space for its 
record. Selection is inevitable in the presentation of his- 
torical material. The most honest selection involves dis- 
tortion. 

Walter Lippman has well stated this problem, in the 
dialogue between ‘“Americanist’”? and ‘Scholar’ in his 
American Inquisitors. 


Americanist: I don’t believe the historians know what they mean 
when they say the criticism of history textbooks should be based only 
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upon grounds of faithfulness to fact. What facts, for example, ought 
they to be faithful to? 

Scholar: Those which are determined by specialists and tested by the 
consideration of the evidence. 

Americanist: The facts about any historical event are very numerous, 
are they not? 

Scholar: Very numerous indeed. 

Americanist: All the facts about George Washington, for example, 
would include the facts about his ancestry, his education, his character, 
his social position, his income, his political connections, his personal 
relations, as well as the chronicle of public events in which he partici- 
pated. His conduct at any particular juncture must have been the 
resultant of very complex forces. Do you describe all these forces in 
your textbooks? 

Scholar: That is obviously impossible. There are too many, and 
some are obscure. It is necessary to select the significant ones. 

Americanist: And by what criterion do you select the significant ones? 

Scholar: That depends on the historian’s philosophy of history. There 
are a number of schools of historical writing. 

Americanist: Such as. . . 

Scholar: There is a school which lays particular emphasis on the 
influence of great men. That is a bit old-fashioned today. There is a 
school which emphasizes the racial factor, and another which empha- 
sizes the economic, and another the social, and another the ideological. 

Americanist: Which of these is the true history? 

Scholar: That depends on which school you belong to. 


The writing of history has always involved selection and 
interpretation, and consequently distortion of the past. The 
historian’s problem is not to give man a true account of 
his past, but to give man a useful account of his past. In 
facing its present dilemma, history must reévaluate the cri- 
teria against which it judges the significance of past events. 

As history has become a profession, and historians have 
talked of the scientific spirit in the writing of history, there 
has been a tendency to derive these criteria from logic and 
the reflective processes of the historian, to interpret history 
in the light of the patterns into which past events seem to 
the historian to fall. Hegel, for example, after presenting 
this problem, concludes that “history presents us with a 
rational process” as it reveals itself in the world. Croce 
and Spengler find different patterns in past events, set dif- 
ferent interpretations upon them. But by and large “‘scien- 
tific’ history is concerned with history’s usefulness to man 
only insofar as it may be a happy by-product of scholarship. 
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Carl Becker, in his presidential address of a year ago 
to the American Historical Association, calls for a correc- 
tive to this attitude, and presents the usefulness of history 
in meeting the problems of the day-by-day present as the 
fundamental criterion for the selection and interpretation 
of historical materials. 

We do not impose our version of the human story on Mr. Every- 
man; in the end it is rather Mr. Everyman who imposes his version on 
us—compelling us, in an age of political revolution, to see that history 
is past politics; in an age of social stress and conflict, to search for the 
economic interpretation. If we remain too long recalcitrant, Mr. 
Everyman will ignore us, shelving our recondite works behind glass 
doors rarely opened. Our proper function is not to repeat the past, 
but to make use of it... . 

Ranke’s formula, ‘‘as it happened,” safeguarded by the 
critical methods of the scientific school, presents man with 
a history that is sterile and useless. Useful history must 
be written to meet the needs of living men; every age must 
have a different history suited to its form and needs. This 
criterion alone will make the historian’s necessary selection 
and interpretation of materials a valid one. 


IV 

If history is to serve man’s ends, then, it must redefine 
its problem with each generation as the organization of the 
facts of the past relevant to the needs of the present, and 
the interpretation of those facts in terms of the needs of 
the present. History has failed the present generation in 
both respects. The great majority of the facts it has offered 
us are totally irrelevant to our needs, while vast areas of 
relevant fact find no place in the history that fashions 
growing minds. Moreover, the interpretation of these 
facts has grown out of the interests of historians rather 
than out of the needs of our generation. 

We have said that man’s greatest need today is a sense 
of security in the present and an ability to face the future 
with confidence. We have intimated that this need is the 
result of an emotional dependency upon the past. How can 
history, which broadly defined is the core of education, con- 
tribute to freeing us from the shackles of the past? 
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There are at least five fallacies in man’s mental outlook 
upon his relationship to the present that a reorganization 
of historical fact and educational emphasis would help to 
dispel : the belief in continuity and evolution in social change; 
the belief that the future is the projection of the past; the 
belief that man can learn from the experiencs of the past 
the solution of the problems of the present; the belief that 
the golden age of man’s existence lies in the past; and the 
belief that there are absolute, unchanging values. 

History is perhaps not to blame for our belief in social 
evolution. Every generation has its intellectual vogue. 
Two generations ago the vogue was evolution. The dis- 
coveries of Darwin gave man a new conception of his 
organic relationship to the universe. It was inevitable that 
he should seek to string all the phenomena of his existence 
on the scarlet thread that had given meaning to his bio- 
logical development. The evolutionary nature of all phe- 
nomena was assumed. That this assumption was purely 
anological was seldom realized. ‘The evolution of social 
forms and structures was assumed to be as real as the evolu- 
tion of biological structure. History all too uncritically 
adopted and fostered this belief. 

Anthropological research has shown the supposed evolu- 
tion of social organization to be a mirage. As Dewey 
has pointed out, the only law of human history is that of 
change. Social forms change, but the attempt to read into 
social change an evolutionary pattern is fruitless. The rec- 
ognition of this fact makes history’s insistence on continuity 
a formal, if not a specious, thing. There is a metaphysical 
continuity in human history in the sense that every event is 
preceded by another event, and followed by still another 
event. There is a surface continuity in the history of 
political structure. But if we turn our backs upon meta- 
physical theory, and penetrate beneath the superficial pat- 
terns of human development, we find beneath only change— 
change that resolves into no intelligible configurations, 
change that is disorderly and disjointed, change that con- 
forms more closely to William James’s conception of chance 
than to any logical conception of causation. 
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A history content with a phenomenal rather than a meta- 
physical continuity in human events, pointing out to us that 
there are unpredictable changes in the course of civilization 
that are the result of human activity to be sure, but are 
in no significant way dependent upon the past, would do 
much to change our attitude towards the present and the 
future. 

Hendrik Van Loon has well stated the implications of 
this point of view. 


What exactly has history taught me that I am able to retain my 
faith in the future? . . . History has taught me that we have not yet 
begun to live... . 


The “we” refers of course to the human race. The reptiles and 
the fishes and those other relatives of ours who ruled this planet for 
so many million years before we ourselves made our first appearance 
are, for the moment at least, left out of the picture. They can write 
their own history if they care to. Neither shall I indulge in vague 
speculations about the antiquity of man. I am writing for the people 
of today and talking about the civilization of the year of grace 1932. 
That particular form of civilization did not begin when Rome fell 
or when Christianity was transferred from Asia to Europe. It did 
not start when Martin Luther defied the pope nor when Columbus 
sailed across the ocean and caused a financial panic in Europe which 
was almost as disastrous to that unfortunate continent as the present 
reparations muddle. That particular form of civilization dates back 
just 163 years and it commenced the day James Watt obtained his 
patent for the so-called “fire machine” which was to become the father 
of all those animated tools with which man, since then, has made him- 
self the undisputed master of the inanimate world. 

That famous (or infamous, if you feel so inclined) 5th of January 
of the year 1769 was the line of demarcation between old and new. It 
made Napoleon the contemporary of Caesar and reduced the Paris 
of the sun-like King Louis to the Babylon of the sun-like King Ham- 
murabi. ... .} 

If history would teach us that the future is more than 


the mere projection of the past, that the present is not 
inevitably determined by past events, that at unexpected 
times and places civilization is reborn and may be under- 
going a rebirth today, that as in the past so today our 
activities may reshape the whole course of human develop- 
ment—if history would teach us these simple truths it would 
do much to give us a feeling of security in the present and 
of faith in the future. 


iHendrik Van Loon, ‘‘Philosophy of History: An Answer to Doubts,’”’ New York Herald 
Tribune, January 3, 1932. 
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A selection and reinterpretation of historical material 
from this point of view would also shake us out of our habit 
of looking to the past for solutions of the problems of the 
present. As Hegel long since said: 


. what experience and history teach is this—that peoples and gov- 
ernments never have learned anything from history, or acted on prin- 
ciples deduced from it. Each period is involved in such peculiar circum- 
stances, exhibits a condition of things so strictly idiosyncratic, that its 
conduct must be regulated by considerations connected with itself, and 
itself alone. Amid the pressure of great events, a general principle 
gives no help. It is useless to revert to similar circumstances in the 
past. The pallid shades of memory struggle in vain with the life and 
freedom of the present. 

This lesson, well learned from history, might of itself 
break the shackles that bind us to the past. Whatever the 
significance of communism as a social way of life, it is more 
than chance that it eventuated out of the application of a 
Hegelian dialectic to our social problems. 

If to this lesson were added the shattering of the fallacy 
of the golden age, our emotional absorption with the past 
would be largely dispelled. We have noticed that there is 
a selective factor in man’s memory that tends to eliminate 
the unpleasant aspects of past experience. Faced with diff- 
cult life situations, the neurotic relives in memory a glorified 
version of his childhood. Faced with uncertainty, mankind 
is prone to a similar regression into a golden if fictitious 
past, and a consequent distortion of the values of the pres- 
ent. History has fostered this tendency by weaving the 
stirring sequences of political events, not into the context 
of the actual social life of the time, but into a veneer of 
that social life at once glamorous and picturesque. 

If instead of presenting us with the pomp and panoply 
of the ages, history presented us with man’s daily life as he 
lived it, we should soon be disillusioned with the past. 


Many have thought that in Athens during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies human life attained a degree of balanced harmony which has 
never since been matched. And there is much to render the estimate 
plausible. Yet there is a large part of illusion even in the most valid 
grounds of that estimate. . . . It may be doubted whether the most 
fervid worship of the Hellenic spirit would not suffer some disillusion 
from prolonged contact with the actual conditions of Hellenic life. 
Could he be transported to the Athens of Pericles, the modern dis- 
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ciple who enjoys the priceless gift of her inspiration would enter an 
extremely dirty little Levantine town. As he picked his way along 
the unpaved lanes over scattered refuse he would be blinded with dust, 
his gorge would rise at the smells wafted to his nostrils from dingy 
booths adorned with fly-soiled strings of onions hanging in the sun. 
In the square, low hovels, with the dunghill heaped by the fig tree at 
the side, he would find no home, no comfort. Old Euripides, who lives 
like a troglodyte in his cave at Salamis, fuming there with disgust at 
a desolating world, is considerably better housed than most Athenians. 
It is not to the material conditions alone that our Hellenist would need 
to become acclimatized. Existence is by no means a state of peaceful 
contemplation in the groves of Akademe. ‘Those immortal products 
of Greece, those Platonic dialogues, those Aeschylean plays, that Par- 
thenon, those Pheidian figures, that thought, that art, that poetry, whose 
pacifying serenity seems to breathe the spirit of a divine calm, were 
wrought under conditions which we should regard as a Reign of 

And if that be true of the culture which has with greater justification 
been regarded as the high-water mark of man’s adjustment to life, 
what other phase in human evolution may claim to have stood higher 
than the present? . . . Neither the Florence of Dante, nor the Rome 
of Cellini, nor the Paris of the Valois and the St. Bartholomew, nor 
Tudor London, where the shadow of the tower and the block lay 
over the life of every great one, and that of the gallows across that of 
every poor, nor the century of the Roi Soleil when every light of free 
intelligence was imprisoned in the dungeons of omnipotent ignorance 
and intolerance, or hiding in Holland, appears to offer a more desirable 
abode to the human spirit that chafes at the follies and injustices of 
the present day and levels cheap scoffs at the conception of “progress.” 
How many would consent to step back even into that prim and fettered 
mid-Victorian world that lies almost within our memories ?? 

It is true that here and there historians have muckraked 


the past. But they have rarely interpreted this social his- 
tory in terms of our present problems, and their data have 
not found a place in the history which gives the man in the 
street his conception of the past. 

Finally, would history but teach us that values are the 
things that men in a given time and place hold desirable, 
and that, since human nature changes, the values of yester- 
day will not of necessity function as values today, our emo- 
tional emancipation from the past might be well-nigh com- 
pleted. Absolutism in values has been the holy grail of 
man’s intellectual quest. The belief in absolute values 
contributes more than any other factor to our insecurity 
in the present and distrust of the future. When the social 


Satett Briffault, Rational Evolution (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), pp 
273-276. nal 
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organization through which our values function seems 
threatened, we are filled with resentment and fear, and 
envisage the future as the Hun descending upon the eternal 
city. 

If the history we are taught dealt less with the political 
ambitions of dynasties and more with the cultures of 
peoples, if it were interpreted from an ethnological point 
of view, this delusion might be dispelled. Modern studies 
in ethnology and culture history confirm Pascal’s observa- 
tion that “‘. . . there is hardly an idea of justice or injus- 
tice which does not change with climate. Three degrees of 
latitude reverse all jurisprudence. The meridian decides 
the truth. The entrance of Saturn into the sign of the 
lion marks the origin of a certain crime. Wonderful jus- 
tice which is bounded by a river! Truth this side of the 
Pyrenees, error on that!” Values do not exist in vacuo. 
They are never independent of time, place, and custom. 
They are meaningless apart from their historical, geogra- 
phical, and cultural context. 

For values are no more than the cultural definition of 
our wishes. The philosopher can escape this cultural defini- 
tion no more than the man in the street. Values are in- 
extricably tangled with the skein of human desires. Human 
desires are constantly being reformulated with changing 
conditions of life. Values can have no permanency, nor 
is it desirable that they should have. The more clearly 
we recognize this fact, the less catastrophic will we find 
change, the less threatening the future. 


V 


We do not contend that a different history, a history 
planned to meet our present emotional needs, would solve 
our problems and transform the world in which we live into 
a Utopia. But we do contend that such a history might 
free us to attack our problems and to work out a construc- 
tive relationship to the present—if it were taught in the 
spirit in which it was written. 

The teaching of such a history would begin with the 
events that transpire around us, would take always its 
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point of departure from the present, would use the past 
only in interpreting the meaning of the present, would 
emphasize at every step that in the present we are making 
the history of the future. Such a history, in the school, 
would lose its identity in the social studies, would be a 
point of view in approaching an understanding of con- 
temporary life rather than a subject matter to be studied 
for itself. 

A history so taught would raise a storm of protest from 
professional historians. But such a history would teach a 
rising generation that their lives are fraught with signifi- 
cance because they are makers of a history that derives 
its meaning from the emerging future. Let Clio’s old 
admirers shake their heads over their palimpsests if they 
must. After all, the meaning of living inheres in the atti- 
tudes we take towards life. The documentation of the past 
for the sake of that documentation contributes little to a 
constructive outlook on life. The interpretation of the 
past in terms of the emotional needs of the present might 
contribute much—-security in the present, confidence in the 
future, an original relationship to the universe. 

The next generation must achieve such an original rela- 
tionship to the universe if it is to work out its salvation. 
Our own generation, harboring fear in its breast, can but 
impotently grope among the dusty bones of the past and 
hope with Mark Sullivan that ‘‘this depression will end in 
due course, and that subsequently there will be a new cycle 
of prosperity, that throughout it all this country will con- 
tinue to be the same old U. S. A.—the same old country, 
and a pretty good country at that.” But only fools and 
minor prophets obsessed with the past can fail to see that 
there are impending changes in our social organization 
without precedent in history, changes that must be faced 
with emotions unwarped and minds unshackled if we are 
to avoid catastrophe, both material and spiritual. 
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